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are hand-tailored. This means that in ever 
operation where we believe skilled hand- 
tailoring will accomplish better results than 
machine work, the former is used. 


For example, the shaping of the col- 
lar and the roll of the lapel are ob- 
tained by hundreds of unseen stitches 
worked in as the lining is skilfully 
rolled over the finger. This shaping 
can be obtained in no other way; and 
it is such work that has earned for 
Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes the reputa- 
tion for lasting service. 


The style is tailored in—not merely 
pressed in by the skill of a man with a 
hot iron. 


There are hundreds of other details 
that even the finest custom tailors sel- 
dom bother about; for instance, the 
pressing after each individual sewing 
operation to insure accuracy in style 
and fit ; the matching of the trimmings 
and sewing silk with the colors in the 
fabric; the exact length of the button 
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shanks to facilitate buttoning and to 
prevent unnecessary pulling at the 
button-holes; the use of all-linen can- 
vas and tapes in trimmings; special 
reinforcements of pockets to prevent 
sagging and pulling away; and so on. 


Clothing—even good clothing— 
can be made in much less time, and 
with many short cuts in the making. 
But every article and every operation 
that enters into the making of Stein- 
Bloch Smart Clothes must conform to 
the highest known standards. 


They are not surpassed even by the 
finest custom tailoring. There are no 
better materials. There can be no bet- 
ter tailoring. And Stein-Bloch styles 
are the standard of the clothing 
industry. 
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Lovers of Louisiana 


By Meredith Nicholson 


“Tt is a book which could have been 
written only by a Westerner; and it is 
a book for every American, Westerner 
and Easterner, Northerner and South- 
erner, to read, mark, ponder, and in- 
wardly digest. The book is well thought 
out, well planned and well written.” 
—New York Times. 


'** Tllustrations by Walter Tittle $2.00 net 


Present-Day Warfare 


How an Army Trains and Fights 
By Captain Jacques Rouvier 


The intricacies of warfare today are 
made plain to the lay mind, so that this 
book will be invaluable not only to anyone 
in the service, but to any parent, friend 
or relative of a boy in any branch of the 
service who wishes to have a real concep- 
tion of the nature and the importance of 
his work in relation to the war. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


On Our Hill 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Author of “ Smith College Stories” 


Interpretation of child nature to adult 
comprehension has always, perhaps, been 
Mrs. Bacon’s most successful vein, and 
her latest book is beyond question the 
most adequate and striking expression of 
her many-sided talent. It is an absolute 
novelty, to begin with. No one else has 
written a book about children of which 
the basis is so thoroughly realistic; and 
in describing what no doubt are real chil- 
dren and real adventures and incidents, 
Mrs. Bacon is eminently the imaginative 
artist creating her picture and not copy- 
ing her material. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Psychology and the Day’s 


Work 
By Edgar James Swift 


Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in 
Washington University 


“There is a sane, simple and practical 
psychology, which the most practical 
business man will find to understand 
and of as real value to him as the day’s 
market news or a handbook of his espe- 
cial trade or calling, and it is of such 
psychology that Professor Swift writes,” 
—New York Tribune 


$2.00 net 











By George W. Cable 


This delightful romance opens at At- 
lantic City. There two old New Orleans 
families, between which a certain inher- 
ent hostility existed, are thrown together 
for a time, with the result that the young 
lawyer who is destined to be the head oi 
one falls in love with the beautiful Creole 
daughter of the other. 

The New York Tribune says: “It is a 
winning tale of beauty and sympathetic 
appeal.” 


$1.50 net 


A Runaway Woman 
By Louis Dodge 


Captain Rupert HuGues says: “ This 
book seized me and held me with an ex- 
traordinary fascination. While it is as 
tantalizing and compelling as a well-con- 
structed story ought to be, it has also a 
simplicity and dignity that gives it an ele- 
ment of nobility. Mr. Dodge has made a 
contribution of high value to American 
literature. If he had a foreign name or 
described a foreign scene he would be 
hailed as the creator of a masterpiece.” 


IUustrated. $1.50 net 


Our Navy in the War 


By Lawrence Perry 


A complete record, full of illuminating 
illustrations and adventurous incidents, 
of the achievement of the navy in all its 
lines, including the marines, camouflage, 
ete. His information has been in all cases 
the best available, collected from the 
highest authorities. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Byways in Southern 
Tuscany 
By Katharine Hooker 


Every foot of Tuscan soil is redolent 
of memories, and Mrs. Hooker not only 
gives us charming notes of travel and 
enlightens us as to contemporary condi- 
tions, but rehearses for us a conturies- 
long historic drama of fascinating though 
often tragic detail. The volume is abun- 
dantly illustrated from photographs re- 
produced with a brilliancy that the half- 
tone process rarely achieves and also by 
delightfully artistic sketches and decora- 
tions. 

With sixty full page and many other 
Illustrations. $3.50 net 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


IRELAND 


A STUDY IN NATIONALISM 


By 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


“The Irish question ”—long distorted 
and misunderstood, is here stated with 
clarity and eloquence. Prejudice and 
hatred have ever obscured the issues; 
this book will inform the seeker after 
truth, guide those charged with respon- 
sibility and confound the enemies of 
real democracy. Americans may now 
judge the case on its merits. 


Causes, consequences and remedies are 
presented; the various aspects of the 
problem—economic, religious and na- 
tionalistic — Ulster, Sinn Fein, the 
Church, are disclosed in true perspec- 
tive. The government, the education, 
the agriculture and commerce of Ire- 
land, past and present, pass before the 
reader. The book, in a word, is the 
answer to the Irish question. 


$2.00 (weight 2 lbs.). 


HORIZONS 


A BOOK OF CRITICISM 
By 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


This book groups the work of ten years. 
It has a new introduction, five essays on 
Wells, two on Samuel Butler, three on 
Bennett, six on American plays, seven 
on the war. Most of the fifty essays 
have appeared in The New Republic. 
“ A critical spirit si>gularly inquisitive and un-' 
inhibited; honest and susceptible; poetic, 
pliant, adventurous. This is criticism uncom- 
monly fine fingered and acute.”—LAWRENCE 
Gitmawn in North American Review. 


$2.00 (weight 2 Ibs.). 


B. W. HUEBSCH 





Good booksellers can supply you immediately. If you prefer buying of 
the publisher books will be sent c. o. d. unless you remit (including parcel 
post charge) with order. Weights are given so you may send the exact cost. 


225 Fifth avenue 


September 28, 1918 





By ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 
The 


AIMS of LABOUR 


“Probably the most epoch-marking if not 
epoch-making document that has even been 
given to the world, not excepting the Magna 
Charta, or the Declaration of Independence. 
Never, indeed, since the greatest labor-leader 
of all ages issued his manifesto to the rulers of 
Egypt on behalf of the oppressed Israelites, 
have the privileged classes been addressed in 
terms so peremptory and unmistakable and in 
language so well adapted to their understand- 
ing.”"—ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK im The 
Public. 

$1.00 cloth (weight 1 Ib.). 








By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


LETTERS & 
LEADERSHIP 


Has our idealism broken down? Are we 
the victims of commercialism? Is Young 
America spiritually anarchistic? Is our crea- 
tive life sapped by an economic system that 
makes our criticism a failure? What is lacking 
in our thinking and in our thinkers? 


The author answers these questions in a 
provocative work that present an American 
ideal and indicates the path that leads to it. 


$1.00 (weight 1 Ib.). 








By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


The POETS of 
MODERN FRANCE 


A notable contribution to the spiritual his- 
tory of modern France; the new poetry. and 
the new criticism. 

Part I. A critical and philosophical ac- 
count of the poetry of modern France. 

Part II. Translations—preserving the 
original metre, savor and style—of sixty poems 
by the most distinguished poets of Belgium 
and France. A _ general bibliography and 
sketches of the poets. 

“Any book that will make available the his- 
tory and development of modern French poe- 
try since Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Verlaine, 
should be eagerly welcomed.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


$1.50 (weight 1 Ib.). 
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will be decided within the next two weeks. 

At the end of that time we shall know 
whether the Germans will settle down for the 
winter on the old Hindenburg line, or whether 
they will be forced back to a shorter line nearer 
the frontier. If the Allied armies are to succeed 
in rendering the old line untenable before the 
winter sets in, they will have to strike at an early 
date a series of more powerful and successful blows 
than those which they have been able to strike re- 
cently. The task may be beyond their strength. 
The English army has given a superb exhibition of 
resiliency and sustained fighting power during the 
past two months. The French army has done 
equally well. But the cost of the whole summer's 
fighting must have been terrific, and if they prove 
to be spent it would be only natural. Our own 
guess is, however, that General Foch has the re- 
sources to strike before the winter sets in, and that 
he will strike hardest with the English at one end 
of the line and with the Americans at the other. 
The political advantages of a further German re- 


fore issue of the summer’s fighting in France 


treat would be enormous. It would bring to a 
head all the accumulating depression, anxiety and 
anti-governmental agitation in Germany. It would 
give much more reality to the concessions which 
Central Europe will during the next four months 
offer for the sake of securing peace. Finally, if 
Foch is unable to strike hard enough to penetrate 
the deep and dangerous German system of defense, 
we may be sure the German army will counter- 
attack in force some time soon. A successful mili- 
tary reaction would be as helpful to the German 
government during the coming winter as a further 
retreat would be disastrous. 


LLIED operations on the Macedonian front 
are proceeding with a degree of success that 
affords a hope that Macedonia may in the near 
future be cleared of the enemy. If the Uskub- 
Saloniki railway line is cut, the Bulgarian and Teu- 
tonic armies before Saloniki will have no safe alter- 
native except to retreat to the passes of northern 
Macedonia. Such a turn of events would be ex- 
tremely discouraging to the Bulgars. When they 
entered the war they believed that after a short 
campaign they would have established themselves 
permanently in Macedonia. The war has already 
dragged out far beyond their expectations. So also 
has it exceeded the expectations of everyone else; 
but the Bulgarians, as a people of peasants, with 
every man needed at home, are in a much worse 
position to endure a protracted war than are the 
industrial nations. If the Allies can put adequate 
force behind the thrust against Macedonia, there 
is little doubt that Bulgaria can be put out of the 
war. She accepted peace promptly in the second 
Balkan war as soon as the war was going against 
her. She will not hold out indefinitely now. 


ENERAL ALLENBY’S new victory over 

the Turks is not only his most brilliant and 
thorough achievement so far, but also a surprise 
attack of a kind that we had all come to think im- 
possible in this war, because of those aerial recon- 
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naissances which neither side has been sufficiently 
master of the air to prevent. But in Palestine the 
British mastery of the air was absolute. General 
Allenby was able unobserved to concentrate men 
behind the Turkish army, and to give the Turks 
the surprise of their lives by cutting off their retreat. 
His victory is another token of that general 
crumbling of the enemy which has been going on 
since July 18th. The process will not of course be 
uninterrupted on all fronts, but there is every reason 
to hope that it will gather volume month by month. 
In Palestine itself the interruptions will probably 
be few and not serious. Turkish rule in that coun- 
try is nearing its end. And no treaty of peace will 


restore it. 


CCORDING to the Washington dispatches 
of last week, the President himself was re- 
sponsible for the action of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in permitting the issue of the Nation of 
September 14th to pass through the mails. If this 
report of the President’s interference is true, we 
trust that he relieved himself of the need of fur- 
ther interference of the same kind by formulating 
more definite rules for the exercise in the future of 
the Post Office censorship of opinion. Whatever 
may be the justification for the criminal prosecutions 
for sedition under the espionage act which are be- 
ing undertaken by the Department of Justice, they 
conform to legal process and give to the accused his 
day in court and a public hearing. But the Post 
Office censorship in its method of operation con- 
stitutes an extreme case of the exercise of an arbi- 
trary administrative discretion. An editor who 
may wish to criticize certain aspects of the govern- 
ment’s policy without violating the law cannot in- 
sure himself against the danger of suppression. 
In the case of the Nation of September 14th, most 
of the people who read the number attributed the 
threat of condemnation in the beginning to the 
article on civil rights rather than to the article on 
Mr. Gompers. It is an ironical fact that just when 
the American Post Office was threatening to sup- 
press the issue of a journal for criticizing the activi- 
ties of Mr. Gompers in England, Mr. Gompers 
himself was offering a resolution to the Allied 
Labor Conference in favor of an international 
guaranty of freedom of speech. 


N relation to freedom of publication there is a 
story told about Lord Northcliffe which is 
pertinent to the situation now existing in this coun- 
try. Early during the war an English labor paper 
was temporarily suppressed for printing articles 
which drastically criticized the war policy of the 
government. During the period of suspense Lord 
Northcliffe wrote the editor of the paper stating his 
positive detestation of that, gentleman’s opinion, but 
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adding that if the labor paper were permanently 
suppressed he would adopt the cause of the labor 
paper as his own and fight for its right to continue 
publication. Considering Lord Northcliffe’s 
opposition to any government censorship of 
opinion the story is plausible. Before the 
war one would have expected many American 
editors to have adopted the same attitude. The 
American press was violent and unqualified in its 
opposition to the restrictions on freedom of 
utterance proposed in the first espionage bill. If 
there was a tradition which seemed firmly es- 
tablished in this country, it was the tradition of 
permitting even during war the publication of er- 
roneous and perhaps mischievous opinions. It was 
based on the knowledge that when opinion is sup- 
pressed, the agency of suppression is irresistibly 
tempted to over-reach itself and act in arbitrary 
ways. It was based on the principle that the only 
way to safeguard the dissemination of truth was to 
permit the dissemination of doctrines which seem 
erroneous to prevailing public opinion. Some day 
this principle will be restored to its former au- 
thority. In the meantime we should like to see 
some conspicuous editor follow the example of the 
editor of the New York World and declare him- 
self against the suppression of utterances which he 
profoundly dislikes but which, no matter how er- 
roneous, unpopular or opposed to the policy of the 
government they may be, are not accompanied by 
obstructive acts. 


O far as can be judged from this distance and 

with as yet inadequate information, Samuel 
Gompers’s visit to England and his attendance at 
the Trades Union Congress and the Inter-Allied 
Socialist Conference has on the whole had the 
effect of diminishing the division between British 
and American labor. The Socialist Conference 
did, indeed, reaffirm its belief in an inter-belligerent 
conference in spite of American opposition, but 
there does not appear to have been any other 
serious disagreement. The American delegates 
joined those of France, Great Britain and Italy in 
recommending an inter-Allied conference on war 
aims, and when their European brethren proposed 
as the guiding principles of the proposed conference 
Mr. Wilson’s non-imperialist and non-punitive pro- 
gramme, the Americans had, of course, no reason 
to object. There is evidence also of real caution 
and discretion on Mr. Gompers’s part in his atti- 
tude towards the existing cleavage in the ranks of 
British labor. Many Englishmen feared that his 
visit, like that of the first American labor mission, 
would operate to widen the breach between the 
Labor party and the so-called pure trades-unionists 
headed by Havelock Wilson. Mr. Gompers must 
have sympathized with the latter, because he is in 
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favor of direct rather than political action on the 
part of labor, but in his speeches and published 
statements he carefully refrained from _inter- 
ference. Although we cannot feel sure of the truth 
of the impression until the mail brings fuller ac- 
counts from England of the conferences in which 
he participated, it looks as if he had succeeded in 
doing nothing to embroil and something to assuage 
past differences and misunderstandings. 


ONSTITUTIONAL stirrings in Germany 
lend themselves to a cynical interpretation. 
What could be more natural than that Germany 
should strive to break the will to war of the demo- 
cratic nations by presenting a specious appearance 
of reform? But this is certainly not all there is 
to German political unrest. The German govern- 
ment may need to share power with the people in 
order to make peace. It will certainly need to 
share power with the people in order to carry on 
a war that is plainly entering upon its defensive 
stage. Whether Germany is yet anywhere near 
the condition in which the popular parties can hope 
to snatch the power away from the feudal autocracy 
we have no means of knowing. But we can con- 
fidently predict that Germany will approach this 
stage. What will exhibit the change will be a far 
more thoroughgoing programme of the Reichstag 
majority than that of 1916. They will demand 
control not only of the civil administration, but of 
the army and foreign affairs. They will propose 
terms of peace that not only leave to the peace con- 
ference the revision of the Eastern treaties—which, 
it is reported, Hertling is now ready to do—but 
will accept the democratic principles on which alone 
those treaties can be properly revised. When the 
Reichstag majority can give such evidence of popu- 
lar control over the government, it will be time to 
stop talking of “ peace traps”’ and address our- 
selves seriously to the discussion of peace. 


CCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
dated September 21st, “ Secretary Lansing 
today reiterated that the efforts of American troops 
at Vladivostok and Archangel were solely to aid 
the Czecho-Slovaks to leave Russia for the western 
front and not to establish an eastern battlefront.” 
It is not easy to harmonize this “ reiteration ” with 
the earlier declaration of the State Department, 
issued on August 3d by Mr. Polk, that the United 
States had “ proposed to the government of Japan 
that each of the two governments send a force of a 
few thousand men to Vladivostok, with the purpose 
of cooperating as a single force in the occupation 
of Vladivostok and in safeguarding, so far as it 
may, the country to the rear of the westward- 
moving Czecho-Slovaks.” At that time these 
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Czecho-Slovaks were strung along the Siberian rail- 
way from the Urals to Lake Baikal, and if their 
object had been to get to the western front as soon 
as possible their obvious course was to strike out 
for Vladivostok by the eastern Chinese railway 
across Manchuria. Their only purpose in moving 
westward instead of eastward must have been the 
establishment of an eastern battlefront, an enter- 
prise in which Mr. Lansing now says the American 
troops in Russia will not help them. The only way 
of reconciling Mr. Polk’s statement with Mr. Lan- 
sing’s is by imputing to Mr. Polk the expectation 
that the Czecho-Slovaks west of Lake Baikal would 
move westward on the Trans-Siberian, reach 
Vologda, and finally leave Russia by Archangel. 


UCH an expectation would be odd enough to 

justify us in supposing that Mr. Polk never 
entertained it, and that the discrepancy between his 
declaration and Mr. Lansing’s is to be explained 
on the assumption that the State Department has 
changed its mind. It now sees the function of the 
Czecho-Slovaks in Russia as more restricted. 
Their business is to get out of Russia by the quickest 
route. This later opinion is also much sounder. 
No one can measure in advance the misery that 
the Russians will suffer this winter, but all ob- 
servers agree in fearing that millions may die of 
starvation. German agents in Russia will of course 
do their utmost to convince the Russians, who know 
there is plenty of wheat in the country, that it is 
the Czecho-Slovaks’ stoppage of railway traffic 
from Siberia and the Volga territory which is re- 
sponsible for the famine, and that the Allies are 
responsible for the Czecho-Slovaks. The sooner 
we can help the Czecho-Slovaks out of Russia, the 
less will be the success of this German propaganda, 
the less and the less lasting the Russian feeling 
against us and our Allies. 





Economic and Political Unity 
Among the Allies 


HE recent Inter-Allied Labor Conference in 
London approved, as it was bound to do, 

the rejection by the Allied governments of the 
Austrian proposal for a secret preliminary con- 
ference, but it accompanied its approval with an 
important positive recommendation. It urged the 
Allied governments to question their enemies as to 
some of the specific terms on which the Central 
Powers will make peace, and it wished them also 
to encourage such a statement by a joint declara- 
tion of their own war aims. “It is by defining 
their own war aims jointly with the United States 
and with the same precision and clearness,” says 
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the report of the committee, “ that the Allied gov- 
ernments will give to the workers of the world the 
conviction that they are resolved to continue the 
struggle, not in order to meet the aggression of 
the Central Monarchies by undertaking in their 
turn a war of conquest, but for the single purpose 
of establishing on an unassailable foundation a 
peace which will be just and lasting and in con- 
formity with the aspirations of international de- 
mocracy.” 

The reason given in the committee’s report is 
not the only reason which entitles the recommenda- 
tion to serious consideration. The statement of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, published immediately after 
the appearance of the Austrian note, attributed the 
desire of the Austrian government for a conference 
to an expectation on its part of securing in this 
way an opportunity of sowing dissension among 
the Allies. The accusation is doubtless true, but 
so far as it is true it indicates a dangerous weak- 
ness in the political unity of the Alliance and in 
its future ability to write a satisfactory peace. As 
long as the Allies fail to adopt a joint statement 
of war aims, they will always be exposed to diplo- 
matic intrigues of the enemy, designed to sow dis- 
sension among them. If they do not cure this 
weakness in their position, a peace conference a 
year or two from now would be subject to the same 
dangers as a peace conference today; and these 
dangers would not be alleviated by military victory, 
no matter how decisive. France was decisively 
beaten before the Congress of Vienna, but her de- 
feat did not prevent Talleyrand from taking ad- 
vantage for the benefit of France of the divergent 
policies and interests of her conquerors. 

The failure to agree upon a statement of war 
aims and upon a joint economic and diplomatic 
policy is a grave flaw in the war policy of the 
Allies, and the chief obstacle to their prospects of 
a final and permanent political triumph over Prus- 
sianism. If they can agree, as there is every rea- 
son to believe they can agree, the sooner they take 
advantage of their unity and embody it in a joint 
programme the better it will be for their military 
success and their powers of moral endurance. If 
they have difficulties in agreeing, these difficulties 
should be faced now, when they feel the pressure 
of urgent motives for preserving a united front, 
rather than at the peace conference when these 
motives will not be so powerful. 

As to many important parts of the Allied peace 
programme, there are only insignificant diver- 
gencies of opinion. It will not be difficult to forge 
a joint policy with respect to the territorial condi- 
tions out of the proposals suggested by the Inter- 
Allied Socialist Conference of last February. The 
divergence of interest and opinion and, conse- 
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quently, the difficulty of reaching an agreement, 
exist chiefly in regard to the kind of political and 
economic system which different states in the Al- 
liance and different parties in all the states of the 
Alliance desire to see brought into existence as a 
result of the war. If they can reach an agreement 
with respect to these differences, based on the prin- 
ciples already laid down by President Wilson, the 
western democracies will both forestall the further 
development of embarrassing ferments of opinion 
within the fold, and also lay the foundation 
for a joint diplomatic and economic policy, which 
will assist their armies in bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Take, for instance, the matter of Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkans. There is implied in 
President Wilson’s principles an Austro-Hungarian 
and Balkan settlement which would promote the 
happiness of the near-eastern peoples and the se- 
curity of Europe, but the status of these principles 
in international politics is not essentially different 
from that of the Monroe Doctrine before America 
entered the war. They have not been accepted by 
European and Asiatic governments allied with 
America, and there are ambiguities in their mean- 
ing and application which impair their effectiveness 
as a programme. Do they imply a dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary? If not, how can the refusal 
to dismember Austria-Hungary be reconciled with 
the independence of the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Jugo-Slavs? If Austria-Hungary is to be dismem- 
bered, what international arrangements do the 
Allied governments propose for the protection of 
the minority alien nationalities which will survive 
in all the new national states? How can the inde- 
pendence of these states be guaranteed, unless the 
guaranty is made contingent on the observance of 
certain general rules of international good be- 
havior? Ifso, what are they? Are any provisions 
to be inserted in the settlement which will promote 
interstate trade in eastern Europe and prevent the 
revival of vexatious economic discriminations by one 
state against another which are certain to develop 
into pretexts for future wars? Finally, what will 
be done to satisfy those national aspirations of the 
Grecian people which are compromised by Italian 
ambitions in the Aegean? 

The answers to most of the questions suggested 
in the preceding paragraph depend ultimately upon 
the kind of world which the Allies propose to create 
at the peace conference. They will demand one kind 
of answer in case the western democracies in- 
tend to restore and to re-afirm the old system of 
exclusive competing national sovereignties. They 
will demand another kind of answer in case they 
convert themselves into an international constituent 
assembly for the creation of a new society of inter- 
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dependent nations. The most dangerous flaw in the 
political unity of the Allies arises from disagree- 
ment upon this fundamental matter. In their pub- 
lished declarations of policy, America and Great 
Britain have attached much more importance to a 
League of Nations than have France and Italy. 
The major task of any inter-Allied conference 
would assuredly be the discussion, and, if possible, 
the removal of this difference. Assuming that they 
could reach an agreement upon the need of forming 
such a League as the only sufficient guarantor and 
foundation of their proposed structure of inter- 
national justice, their next most important task 
would be to reach an agreement as to the sacrifices 
and the responsibilities which membership in the 
League will impose on the participating states. 
Here again grave differences of opinion exist among 
statesmen and publicists who are agreed upon the 
desirability of the League itself. Some of them 
consider it necessary to insist upon a League of 
Free Nations and, consequently, favor a continua- 
tion of the war against Germany until the Germans 
agree to subject their army and foreign policy to 
parliamentary or popular control. Others consider 
such conditions to be unnecessary or irrelevant. 
A similar difference of opinion exists as to the use 
to which the Allied governments should put their 
power of economic discrimination against Germany. 
How far should the economic weapon be used as 
a threat? If it is used as a threat, in what respect 
will its use aid or injure the project of forming a 
League of Nations? 

The removal of these differences and ambiguities 
in the particular policies of the several members 
of the Alliance will, as we have already suggested, 
contribute considerably to Allied military victory. 
We have recently had one striking illustration of 
the truth of this assertion. The vicissitudes of the 
Italian army during the past year prove sufficiently 
the military disadvantages of the pursuit by one 
member of an alliance of aggressive and dubious 
national ambitions, not cordially approved by its 
allies, and the military advantages of doing away 
with this particularism. Early in the fall of 1917, 
the Italian army was occupying an exposed position 
in enemy territory, a position into which it had 
been pushed by doubtful political rather than 
strictly military reasons. The Italian government 
cherished certain territorial ambitions in Dalmatia 
and elsewhere which interfered with the national 
ambitions of the Jugo-Slavs and which some of 
Italy’s allies disapproved. The Italian government 
was straining every effort to secure military occu- 
pation of this territory, because it was not sure 
whether it could obtain a defensible title in any 
other way. But this isolated and aggressive mili- 
tary policy weakened the chance of victory. It 
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operated to consolidate Austro-Hungarian enemies. 
The Slavic troops of that empire, who deserted 
when employed in Serbia and Galicia, were willing 
to fight against the Italians, who like the Haps- 
burgs were opposed to the realization of their own 
national aspirations. The same cause impaired 
Italian domestic unity by encouraging socialists to 
agitate against Italian imperialism and this agita- 
tion was sufficiently serious to bring about disaffec- 
tion in the army. Finally, it provoked in the gov- 
ernments of the other Allied nations an indisposi- 
tion to lend Italy as much assistance as they were 
capable of rendering. All these causes contributed 
to the defeat of the Italian army and their costly 
retirement to the Piave. The disaster forced the 
Allies to adopt a more unified military organiza- 
tion, but the defeat and the closer military coopera- 
tion had also a salutary political effect. It exposed 
and discredited the Italian political particularism. 
Some months later liberal Italy reached an agree- 
ment with the Jugo-Slavs which abated the griev- 
ances of that people against Italian national policy, 
and this agreement at once increased dissension in 
the ranks of the enemy and allayed the disaffection 
at home. When the Austrians launched another 
offensive about the middle of June, it was they who 
suffered from disaffection and treachery. The New 
Europe of August 15th published an Austrian com- 
muniqué of July 27th which attributed the failure 
of their attack to the betrayal of their plans to the 
Italians by Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav spies and 
deserters. Thus Italian defeat in the fall was born 
in part of unsound politics, and Italian victory in 
the summer sprang from a new political policy 
which brought moral and political assistance to the 
power of the Italian armies. 


So it is with the anti-German alliance as a whole. 
If, in the near future, the Allies can achieve political 
unity on the basis just suggested by the war so- 
cialists in London—that is, President Wilson's pro- 
gramme of last January—they will have erected an 
insurmountable barrier against future German and 
Austrian intrigues, and they will have accelerated 
and assured their own military and political victory. 
By accelerating military victory we do not mean that 
inter-Allied political unity will create disaffection in 
Germany just as the more liberal Italian policy suc- 
ceeded in creating disaffection in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army. The common inter-Allied policy in- 
dicated by Mr. Wilson and defended by the war so- 
cialists will have to be imposed in spite of the most 
tenacious resistance from the German nation. But 
the announcement of such a policy would teach the 
Germans what at worst to expect, and it would 
provide a basis of ultimate reconciliation, which 
the German working classes are likely to appreciate 
as soon as they face the fact of actual defeat. The 
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emphasis which it would place on the need of block- 
ing German plans in the east would demand the 
resurrection of an eastern front and the military 
occupation of those territories of which Turkey 
and Austria-Hungary are to be deprived. Finally, 
its effect on the moral cohesion of the members of 
the Alliance would be clearly beneficial. In winning 
a victory over the divergent exclusive and particu- 
larist economic and political policies, which still 
separate the western democracies one from another, 
they would be winning a victory over the imperialist 
spirit of which German policy has been the most 
flagrant example. They would be proving their 
own ability to bring into existense a world in which 
aggressive national egotism cannot thrive. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan 


O government loan has even been floated 
under conditions so favorable as those at- 
tending the Fourth Liberty Loan. Not only is the 
country solid in its support of the war, but there 
is a universal recognition of the determining role 
that America must play in the war and in the 
peace. We know what it is for which we must raise 
money. And the earlier Liberty Loans have 
taught us to translate the public need into terms of 
personal obligation. Everybody recognizes that it 
is his duty to contribute according to his ability. 
And millions of persons who had never before 
thought in terms of savings and investment have 
had the habit of bond-buying implanted in them by 
the Liberty Loan campaigns. They have come to 
understand that it is not sufficient to give of their 
surplus; the full performance of their obligation 
implies sacrifice. As a people we have gone beyond 
the stage in which we expected to live as usual, to 
carry on business as usual, while making war. We 
begin to see, though perhaps dimly, that only by 
cutting deep into our standards of civil consump- 
tion can we release the productive power that is 
required for war and place a curb upon the forces 
making for higher prices, with their attendant dis- 
turbance of civil relations and their inflation of the 
costs of war. 

Presumably the amount which the government 
will set out to raise will be six billions. The coun- 
try is able to oversubscribe it. But whether there 
will be the degree of oversubscription that will ex- 
hibit fully to the world the overwhelming financial 
power of the United States depends on a general 
recognition of the magnitude of the problem of 
raising so immense a sum. 

We have long since overcome the delusion that 
a war loan can be financed out of reserve funds. 
There are no considerable accumulations of funds 
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to be drawn upon. We have also got over the 
notion that a war loan can be financed out of 
capital. The man who sells what he has in order 
to buy Liberty bonds merely effects a redistribu- 
tion of available purchasing power, however 
patriotic his purpose. In the last analysis the loan 
funds must come from the income currently re- 
ceived, that might otherwise go to the purchase of 
consumable goods or to the capitalization of enter- 
prises we can do without until the war is over. 
What is the volume of this current income, and how 
is it distributed? These are the questions that must 
be answered if we are to see the problem of the 
loan in a clear light. 

In the last years before the war our aggregate 
national income, according to the most reliable 
estimates, was approximately thirty-five billions. 
This income increased rapidly after 1914, partly 
as a result of the speeding up of production and 
partly as a result of an extraordinary rise in prices. 
The national income of 1916 was undoubtedly 
much greater than that of any previous year. It 
has been estimated conservatively at fifty billions. 
In 1917 the speeding up process and the rise of 
prices continued, with the result that the national 
income rose to an aggregate almost certainly in 
excess of sixty-five billions. At the present time, 
in spite of the withdrawal of men of productive 
age to serve in our armies, our national income is 
accruing at a rate that cannot be much less than 
seventy billions per annum and may be as great as 
seventy-five billions. 

This is a colossal sum. Certainly it appears 
great enough to insure the success of all the public 
loans we may find it necessary to float in the course 
of the year. 

Of these the next loan may be regarded as an 
installment claiming the savings of one third of a 
What it can draw into the public treasury 
are the accumulations since the last loan, together 
with credits anticipating income some months 
ahead. These credits, however, cannot be too 
far extended into the future, because more loans 
will presently be required. Properly, the loan 
should be drawn from the income of the two 
months preceding and the two months following its 
issue. And four months’ income is, at the outside, 
twenty-five billions. 


Of this twenty-five billions, how large a share 
goes to the very large incomes, from which the 
major portion can be saved without personal hard- 
ship? In 1916 the total net income of all in- 
dividuals having three thousand a year and up- 
ward was $6,298,000,000, or about one-eighth of 
the estimated national income. In 1917 the 
corresponding figure may be estimated at about 
$8,000,000,000, again approximately one-eighth 
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of the national income. We shall not be far 
wrong if we estimate individual incomes of $3,000 
and upward at about one-eighth of the 25,000,- 
000,000 aggregate for the four months that must 
support the next Liberty Loan. In 1916 one- 
fourth of the total income of three thousand and 
upwards fell between $3,000 and $10,000; an- 
other fourth between $10,000 and $30,000; a third 
fourth between $30,000 and $100,000 and the last 
fourth in incomes over $100,000. The last two 
categories can plainly be drawn upon heavily, and 
the first two categories ought to be productive. 
But all together they amount to little more than 
four billions. 

Besides individual incomes, we have the in- 
comes of corporations, amounting in 1916 to $8,- 
766,000,000 and in 1917 to $10,500,000,000. We 
have here to deal with figures that are in part dupli- 
cations of the figures for individual incomes. Over 
a quarter of the corporation income returns appear 
again in the individual returns as dividends. How 
much of the rest appears as interest we are unable 
to estimate. But most active corporations make a 
practice of retaining as surplus a considerable part 
of the earnings of such years as they are now ex- 
periencing. When the surpluses are not impera- 
tively required for extensions, they may be invested 
in Liberty bonds. There are in addition items 
of corporate gross income that do not figure in net 
taxable income that are available for the same pur- 
pose, such as sums set aside to amortize plant not 
demanding immediate replacement. Assuming 
that corporate income for four months will aggre- 
gate five billions, there may be a billion of surplus 
and amortization funds available for the loan. 

From these figures it must be clear that a loan 
of such magnitude as six billions must lean heavily 
upon the contributions of persons of very modest 
incomes. If those with incomes of three thousand 
and more were to give to the loan every cent they 
receive through four months, and if the corpora- 
tions were in addition to invest in it surplus and 
amortization funds up to a billion dollars, the loan 
would still fall short by about a billion dollars. 
And of course the recipients of incomes above 
$3,000 will not give all they receive. They must 
live, at an expense very materially reducing the 
sum they can contribute. What is in fact their 
practical maximum? They can certainly not be 
expected to contribute more than three billions. 

What we have before us, then, is the task of rais- 
ing two billions at least from incomes aggregating, 
indeed twenty billions for the four months, but 
none of which exceeds the modest rate of $3,000 
per annum and most of which are far below this 
figure. 

The loan can succeed only at the cost of very 
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material sacrifices voluntarily assumed by millions 
of men and women. That this is the clear implica- 
tion of its terms is something every potential con- 
tributor ought to bear in mind when he asks him- 
self how much he ought to contribute. What he 
can easily spare, yes; but how deeply shall he cut 
into his accustomed standards in order to contribute 
more? Very deeply indeed, unless he is willing to 
thrust upon the shoulders of others his proper 
share of the burdens of war. 


Improving English Education 


T is an accomplishment of no small magnitude 
to have enacted a great measure of educational 
reconstruction in these febrile times. The Fisher 
bill, which has just received the royal assent, places 
English education, the university problem apart, 
at the head of European systems. It is evidence of 
the realization that has come to the British mind 
that no social structure can even approach to ade- 
quacy where there is lacking in the general mass 
of the population that preparation for intellectual 
freedom without which life is unmeaning. The 
act, professedly, is the beginning, and not the end 
of a social evolution without its parallel in Euro- 
pean significance. The first generation educated 
under the compulsory system in England is, today, 
only across the threshold of middle age; but 
already its political influence has transformed 
Great Britain from an aristocracy to a state of 
which the institutions are, at least in form, demo- 
cratic. The real fruits of this measure will not be 
reaped by this generation; but we may at least be 
certain that the harvest is to be a rich one. 

What, perhaps, is most significant in the new 
measure is the limits of the field it has set out to 
traverse. It provides for the establishment of 
nursery schools for children under five and thus 
makes possible the application to them of the fruit- 
ful experimentation of recent years. The school 
medical system is extended on broad and liberal 
lines. Child labor is totally prohibited until the 
age of twelve, and partially abolished for two years 
longer. Until the age of eighteen compulsory at- 
tendance for two hundred and eighty hours a year 
at continuation-schools is required; and though the 
children who leave school in the next seven years 
are exempted from this prohibition, the loss is the 
less to be regretted in that the necessary machinery 
of the act can hardly be in full working before 
that date. The avenues to higher education are 
widened; and a substantial monetary encourage- 
ment is offered to local authorities to embark upon 
the urgent task of increasing teachers’ salaries. In- 
deed, not the least promising feature of the whole 
scheme is the effort to galvanize town and county 
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councils into educational activity by the method of 
that fru’tful English device, the grant in aid. 
Means are also taken to effect a very thorough sur- 
vey of the resources of lower education through- 
out England. Taken in a broad perspective, the 
Act offers the most encouraging evidence to hand 
that the propulsion given to liberal tendencies by 
the programme of the British Labor party has not 
been without valuable results. 

Not that the Act is without its defects. Re- 
grettable concessions had to be made to the selfish 
industrial interests, principally situated in the 
Lancashire cotton district, which batten upon 
child-labor. The permission to local authorities to 
use employers’ continuation school in lieu of any 
creation of their own looks like the deliberate sanc- 
tion of a vocational system which will defeat ex- 
actly the objects the Act is intended to serve. The 
increase in teachers’ salaries ought to be accom- 
panied by a generous pension scheme to be really 
adequate for the purpose intended. Above all, it 
would have been a precious experiment to compel 
local authorities to utilize members of the teaching 
profession in the official promulgation of educa- 
tional policy. Mr. Fisher would doubtless reply 
that his Act has already been as heavily weighted 
as the traffic can immediately bear; and, unques- 
tionably, it is a great achievement to have insisted, 
even in so hesitating a fashion, on the supreme 
place an educational system must bear in the na- 
tional economy. The presence, moreover, of so 
eminent an educationist as Mr. Fisher himself at 
the head of the Board is the guaranty of advance 
in the future. 

Americans can hardly help watching such 
changes with anxious interest. It has too long been 
evident in this country that from no part of our 
educational system have we been receiving ade- 
quate return on our investment. We have still, 
thanks to the intellectual unregenerateness of the 
Supreme Court, to tackle the vital problem of child 
labor. We have still to pay our teachers an in- 
come sufficient to prevent their calling from remain- 
ing the ugly step-sister of the professions. We 
have not yet articulated the problems of school 
hygiene with those of the curriculum. The war has 
revealed how lamentably defective is the study of 
subjects like history and modern languages. In 
the latter regard, it is important to note that we 
have evolved no safeguards against that mistaken 
patriotism which leads an educational authority to 
cut off the study of a language which a committee 
of British experts has just reported second only in 
importance and necessary as an addition to French. 
Our teaching of civics touches always the frame- 
work only, and never the essence, of the problems 
of government. In the provision of text-books we 
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suffer from scandals that are probably unexampled, 
Our teachers have method, discipline, detail, en- 
thusiasm; but until some inspired successor of Pro. 
fessor Dewey popularizes his work, it seems likely 
that we shall continue to lack a real philosophy of 
education. Even our colleges are as yet, in the 
mass, little more than glorified high-schools; and 
the research of American graduates, distinguished 
as it is in the mere massiveness of product, has yet 
to learn grace and breadth and dignity of mind. 
The fever of educational enquiry by which, as 
Mr. Fisher’s Act bears witness, England has been 
seized, ought to be extended to ourselves. We 
have the same problems, only on a vaster scale. 
We need the*same renaissance. The President 
could make no nobler beginning in the task of re- 
construction than by the appointment of a commis- 
sion that should survey our needs and resources. 
The suggestion of a federal minister of education 
probably cuts at the root of traditions so old and 
interests so strong that it is not immediately practi- 
cal, even if it were advisable to take the educational 
problem into federal politics and centralize so 
varied an area of administration. But the posi- 
tion of vocational instruction suggests that, sooner 
or later, the federal government will be asked to 
assist in the extension of general educational facili- 
ties. It is clear that we shall have to construct a 
minimum standard of efficiency and of expenditure 
if the results are to be at all worthy of the civiliza- 
tion we have inherited. Above all, it needs to be 
brought home to our authorities how vast a field of 
European experiment has, so far, been neglected. 
We owe it to the next generation to improve upon 
the past; we can secure that advance only in so far 
as we recognize the existence of knowledge other 
than our own, and have the wisdom to apply it. 
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The Eastern Front 


front ought to be reconstituted, if it can be with- 

out creating more difficulties than are solved. 
To say this is only the same thing as saying that it 
is a pity that Russia dropped out of the war. But 
how is it to be done? There are three sugges- 
tions—for the present they are hardly more than 
suggestions—for recovering the ground lost in 
the east by Russia’s defection. One is the Murman 
expedition, another the Siberian expedition, and 
the third is hinted at rather than expressed by the 
arrival of the British contingent at Baku and at 
Krasnovodsk on the opposite shore of the Caspian. 

The Murman expedition is valuable because ‘it 
will prevent the enemy from establishing a sub- 
marine base in Arctic waters, and, should the Rus- 
sian nationalists gain ground, it will give the 
Allies an opportunity of getting into touch with 
them and of furnishing them with munitions. But 
there is no question of our conducting military 
operations in northern Russia on a large scale. 
Similarly, our liability must equally be limited in 
eastern Siberia, though there we have the addi- 
tional motive of relieving the Czecho-Slovaks from 
danger. The United States government will doubt- 
less be willing to assist these operations with sup- 
plies, especially of the railway rolling stock which 
will be necessary if anything serious is to be done 
from this direction. But here, as elsewhere, the 
last word must rest with the Russian people. If 
they do not want to fight Germany, nothing that we 
can do will make them fight, and by persisting 
against their will we run the risk of making new 
enemies. President Wilson is keenly alive to the 
political dangers of this Siberian expedition. 

But none of these political objections applies to 
the reconstitution of the Russian front on the side 
of Turkey. If the Allies after saving Paris in 
1914 had once and for all disposed of Turkey, as 
they might have done before beginning offensives 
on the western front for which they were at that 
time hopelessly unprepared, there would have been 
no question of Russia’s dropping out of the war. 
The main reason for her falling out was the barrier 
that Turkey interposed between Russia and ef- 
fectual cooperation with the Allies. There were 
only two ways of establishing real strategical union 
between east and west. One was by the Baltic Sea, 
which however would probably have had the effect 
of embroiling Denmark in the war. The other 
way was by the Black Sea, where the keepers of the 
gate were the Turks to whom civilization owes no 
debt, except to extinguish for ever their power of 
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mischief. If the Russian front is ever to be recon- 
stituted, it will be over the dead political body of 
the Ottoman Empire. It follows that if America 
is to take an active part in the regeneration of 
eastern Europe, it will be necessary for her to de- 
clare war on Turkey. If she can add to that her 
mediation for the conclusion of an equitable peace 
between Bulgaria and the Allies—a peace that 
will secure both Serbia and Greece a great future 
—so much the better. Germany’s plans of aggran- 
dizement in the east will have been beaten as de- 
cisively as in the west, and in both spheres largely 
as the result of America’s intervention in the war. 

Of all the small nationalities involved in this 
war, perhaps none—not even the Serbs—has suf- 
fered so terribly as the Armenians; certainly none 
has received so little sympathy or recognition of 
its services. These Armenians have rendered in 
Asia much the same service as the Belgians in 
western Europe and the Serbs in eastern Europe. 
Each of these nationalities is the keeper of a bridge 
—the Belgians between Germany and the Low- 
lands of French Flanders, the Serbs between the 
Central Powers and the Balkans which led to their 
ambitions in Turkey, the Armenians between 
Turkey and the rest of Mohammedan Asia. Much 
has been said and written about the strategic im- 
portance of the Bagdad railway and the Persian 
Gulf, but the Armenians in the Caucasus between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian hold the master key. 
Through this country lie the approaches to Persia 
which turn the British position in Mesopotamia, 
and to Turkestan and Mohammedan Central Asia. 
Honorably have the Armenians discharged their 
trust. They might have made their terms with the 
Turks and remained neutral; instead they joined 
with the Russians and gave them invaluable as- 
sistance when they first invaded the country. For 
this service, when the Russians fell back, the Turks 
repaid them with the most frightful massacre even 
in their bloody history. Again the Russians re- 
turned, and again, when the revolution broke out, 
retired, and left the Armenians to their oppressors. 
Had the Allies six months ago been in a position 
to render assistance, the Armenians with the 
Georgians might have blocked this road between 
the Black Sea and the Caucasus. But the situation 
then in the west looked black, and the Germans 
managed to break up this promising Caucasian fed- 
eration by political cajolery. The Turks have 
since poured across their country into northern 
Persia, and, except at Baku, where they are still 
cooperating with a force of Bolsheviki, there is no 
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organized force of Armenians. The British, in 
the meantime, have sent flying forces along the road 
from Bagdad to Hamadan and so to Enzeli on the 
Caspian, whence a contingent has found its way 
into Baku. 

No nation has ever sacrificed so much as the 
United States of America for the principles of the 
united command in the western theatre of war; 
but there is really no logical separation between the 
eastern and western theatres of war. What hap- 
pens in the east, as we knew to our cost in France 
this year, exercises a profound influence on the cam- 
paign in the west. But for this separation by 
Turkey of Russia from her Allies, Russia might still 
have been in the war; and though we have written 
off the bad debt in the west created by her defec- 
tion, it still runs in the east. What is more, Ger- 
many’s sole hope in the war is to increase her gains 
in the east and so console herself and preserve the 
prestige of the Prussian system which has produced 
this Iliad of woes. There is no place where these 
hopes can be defeated so surely as in Turkey. Else- 
where our intervention in Russia undoubtedly runs 
great political risks, and its issues depend very 
largely on factors which are beyond our control. 
Not so in the middle east. It is a difficult way into 
Russia, but it is after all the shortest, and it leads 
us to an inland sea by which we can communicate 
both with the Czecho-Slovaks, the Don republi- 
cans and all the forces of Russian nationalism. 
Moreover, the fact that we should appear amongst 
them as enemies of the Turk, their hereditary 
enemy, would be the best refutation of German in- 
trigues and vindicate our true character as libera- 
tors. 

Nor is it only the future of the Armenians that 
is at stake. Armenia is to India what Belgium is to 
France, and if this way through Armenia lies open 
to the Power that is dominant in Central Asia there 
is no more security for the millions of India than 
there would be for France unless the Belgian. door 
is locked and barred against militarist aggression. 
Whatever the faults of British rule in India may 
have been, at any rate it has spared her the blight 
of militarism. Except China, there is no country 
in the world where the maintenance of peace within 
and on her borders costs so little in proportion to 
its size and population as in India. This im- 
munity will go unless not one but all the roads to 
an aggressor in Egypt are stopped. The best con- 
structive work yet done by England in the war is 
the project for the establishment of three great 
buffer states between the Mediterranean and 
British India, a new Palestine to which Jews 
wearied of their long exile from nationhood can 
go, a new Arabia which may revive the glories of 
her great past, and a new Armenia consoling itself 
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in a new life for the sorrows of her tragic past. 

These are not the projects of imperialism, but 
as pure in their political inspiration as the instinct 
that led England forth to war for Belgium and 
France, and it is the keen desire of the vast ma- 
jority of Englishmen that the United States, whose 
political impulses are so generous, should feel for 
the east the same noble sympathies that she has 
manifested with the sufferings of France and Bel- 
gium. This war came out of the east; and it would 
defeat the great hopes of humanity if it were to 
end in a settlement of the east that was haphazard 
and did not provide for the free development of 
its peoples. Under the rule of the Ottoman Em. 
pire, neither moral nor material development is pos- 
sible in some of the fairest lands of the world, and 
it would be little short of a calamity if the philo- 
Turk sentiment which has been purged out of Eng. 
land by bitter experience were to find a new home 
in the United States. And that the resistance to 
the establishment of new and free nationalities in 
the middle east should come from the missionaries 
is felt in England as the strangest and most per- 
verse of paradoxes. It is as though when a project 
for clearing out the slums of a great city were being 
fought through, some churches were to object that 
if it were to be adopted the beneficent work of doc- 
tors and district visitors would have less scope. 

H. SIDEBOTHAM. 


De Nobis Fabula 


HERE was perhaps nothing ‘ mysterious 
about the turn of chance that brought me 
into renewed relations with Mr. John Auch- 
muty. Mr. Auchmuty is one of the few remain- 
ing staunch Victorian Liberals. For nearly half a 
century he has fought valiantly for every good 
cause, domestic or international. Free trade, free 
competition, free speech, free press are among his 
dearest gods, and beyond all what used to be 
known as plain international justice, but is now 
denominated national self-determination. And so 
when the Independence Mission of the Aromunes 
and Kutzo-Vlachs decided to form an American 
committee in support of their national aspirations, 
it was entirely natural that Mr. Auchmuty should 
have been selected as chairman. My own place 
on the committee was not entirely fortuitous. The 
range of choice was not wide, since there is as yet 
no very great number of Americans with an in- 
corrigible passion for small nationalities who are 
really awakened to the national needs of the Aro- 
munes and Kutzo-Vlachs. 
But just the same I had a rather uncanny feel- 
ing of the cosmic humor of chance as I waited in 
Mr. Auchmuty’s library, under the cool stare of 
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his engraved portraits of Mill and Bentham, John 
Bright and Gladstone, Goldwin Smith and Grover 
Cleveland. I had encountered Mr. Auchmuty once 
before, long before, in circumstances in which his 
candid good faith had been most shamefully abused 
by a political group in which I had held member- 
ship as a precociously political-minded boy. And 
while I waited in his frigidly ordered library—as 
usual, I had come ahead of the appointed hour— 
| could not help reviewing in my mind the details 
of that early encounter. 


We were a prairie farming community of the 
middle nineties, obsessed with a feeling of farmers’ 
grievances: low prices, juggled weights and exces- 
sive dockage, railway discriminations, usurious in- 
terest rates and ruthless foreclosures. And we 
had made up our minds, universally, to a sovereign 
remedy: free and unlimited coinage of silver. We 
had read Coin’s Financial School, E. B. Andrews 
on an Honest Dollar and a pamphlet containing 
extracts from Chevalier, badly translated and 
therefore the more authentically authoritative. 
We had also read a pamphlet by J. Laurence 
Laughlin, taking the other side, and there was not 
one of us who could not refute it with a single 
well chosen imprecation. The bankers, the pro- 
fessors of political economy and other enemies of 
the people we knew were against us. They com- 
manded a whole arsenal of super-refined sophisms. 
But our minds were too thoroughly made up to be 
penetrable by the guile of the paid advocate or the 
pedantries of the endowed professor. The people 
were perishing for want of money. The moun- 
tains were veined with the good white metal that 
offered salvation. What more might be said was 
plainly of the Devil. 

The case, then, as we saw it, was one that did 
not admit of argument. We did not want to hear 
argument on it. Indeed the attempt to argue so 
definitely closed a case appeared to us immoral. 
And so when the Republican state committee of- 
fered to send among us the Honorable John Auch- 
muty to deliver an address on sound money, or, 
if we preferred, to debate with any free silver 
speaker we might name, our first impulse was to 
reject the offer with scorn. Debate the Ten Com- 
mandments! That was what the proposal 
amounted to. But it was October, when the air 
of the prairies is crisp and the appetite is good 
and an irrepressible sense of humor permeates the 
prairieman’s blood. Somebody cried out, ‘“ Let 
him debate Clay Robinson.” It might have been 
myself; it might have been anyone else, for it was 
one of those suggestions that express exactly the 
sense of each. Clay Robinson was an occasionally 
lucid lunatic. He labored under the delusion that 
he was the greatest living orator and usually suc- 
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ceeded in dispersing with his tongue any assemblage 
he encountered. Always he had been our bane, 
but now we had good use for his talents. So we 
wrote the Republican state committee that the 
Honorable Clay Robinson would be pleased to 
meet the Honorable John Auchmuty in debate. 
We guaranteed a large and enthusiastic audience. 

No one would have supposed that our sparsely 
settled district could have produced so huge a 
cruwd as packed into Shreve’s Lyceum Hall to 
hear the debate. In the middle of the stage sat 
our chairman, tapping his sides to make sure they 
would hold when the debate got under way. 
Crouched in a corner was the Honorable Clay 
Robinson, darting quick, triumphant glances from 
under his tumbled cataract of red hair. ‘The train 
from the South was late; but presently a whistle 
announced its arrival, and in ten minutes the re- 
ception committee mounted the stage escorting the 
Honorable John Auchmuty, spare, erect, with his 
coat severely buttoned to his throat, his burnsides 
forming severe angles on his pale cheeks, his prom- 
inent blue eyes staring before him with the sad, 
severe expression immortalized in the portraits of 
Matthew Arnold. He seemed a bit startled when 
the Honorable Clay Robinson with knees crouched 
and arms swinging darted up to him and grasped 
his hand. A gale of laughter swept the room, but 
we covered it up with tumultuous applause. Mr. 
Auchmuty bowed and smiled under his joyless 
eyes. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, in an even, 
conciliatory voice. We held our breath and fixed 
our attention on Clay Robinson in his corner, pre- 
paring to spring. The speaker was getting under 
way. What he was saying, of course, nobody 
knew. We were not there to listen to argument. 
Mostly he appeared to be quoting authorities. He 
paused impressively after the name of Professor 
J. Laurence Laughlin. 

“Hold on!” cried Clay Robinson, springing 
menacingly toward Mr. Auchmuty. “ Will you 
tell this crowd who J. Laurence Laughlin is? ”’ 

“I shall reply to this question later,” said Mr. 
Auchmuty with dignity. 

“Answer him! Answer him!” roared the au- 
dience. 

“Very well.” Mr. Auchmuty presented an em- 
phatic biography of Professor Laughlin, and pro- 
ceeded with his argument. 

“ Hold on!” yelled Clay Robinson, threatening 
Mr. Auchmuty with his fist. “ Will you tell us 
whether there has been a single movement for the 
benefit of the common people your Professor 
Laughlin has not been against? ” 

“ Answer him!” roared the audience again. 

Mr. Auchmuty paused to get his indignation 
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under control. But soon his voice, measured and 
conciliatory as ever, ran through the roll of Pro- 
fessor Laughlin’s good works and hurried on with 
the argument. 

“You want more money. You think that free 
silver will give you more money. But would the 
gold we now have remain in the country? Impos- 
sible. Under Gresham's Law the silver would ex- 
pel the gold.” 

“Hold on!” cried Clay Robinson. “ Who 
passed that law?” 

Mr. Auchmuty drew himself into his extreme of 
rigidity. 

“That, Mr. Robinson, is an economic law. It 
is one of the eternal laws of nature. Or, if you 
care to put it in that way '"—and his voice trembled 
with suppressed energy—“ it is a law of God!” 

“Hey!” shrieked Clay Robinson. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen! This man puts his own fool notions 
into the mouth of God Almighty! Who does he 
think he is?” 

For a few seconds the audience sat aghast. We 
were for the most part swearing men, but this was 
downright blasphemy. Still, the sin rested on Clay 
Robinson, not responsible even under the mundane 
law. And the mien of John Auchmuty! To save 
our souls we could not have refrained longer from 
laughing. Spasm pursued spasm over our sides 
until they were so sore that we could hardly gasp. 
Mr. Auchmuty seized upon the first approach of 
calm to proceed with his speech. He repeated 
himself, hesitated, stammered, then drew from his 
pocket the copy prepared for the press and read 
it, hastily, meaninglessly, pausing only when a 
recrudescent wave of laughter broke over the au- 
dience. 

At last Mr. Auchmuty made his final bow. Clay 
Robinson leaped to the edge of the stage. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen! No living man knows 
what the speaker said or why he said it. But this 
is what he ought to have said.’ Then followed 
an absolutely incredible farrago of nonsense. Mr. 
Auchmuty’s eyes seemed to be starting from his 
head as he listened. And when the torrent of 
disjointed phrases came to an end, he looked 
about him, bewildered, as if seeking an avenue 
of flight. 

* Answer him! Answer him!” roared the au- 
dience. Mr. Auchmuty rose, stammered, hesitated. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began in a thin, 
shaken voice. “I don’t think you are treating me 
quite fairly.” 

The audience roared. Mr. Auchmuty bowed 
abruptly to the chairman and fled. 

After I came to know what a sincere and manly 
friend of humanity Mr. Auchmuty really was, I 
often wanted to meet him and make such amends 
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as I could for my part in the outrage. But no oc- 
casion had presented itself until I found myself by 
chance associated with him on the Committee for 
the Promotion of the National Rights of the Aro- 
munes and Kutzo-Vlachs. It was therefore with 
much eagerness that I rose when I heard the library 
door open and the sound of a footstep on the rug. 

Mr. John Auchmuty had remained just as 
spare, erect, severe and sad of countenance as when 
he had confronted his prairie audience twenty-three 
years ago. Only his burnsides had turned white 
and his eyes had apparently grown dim. 

“I think I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before,” he said affably. 

“No. But I heard you speak, a great many 
years ago.” 

“You did?” He smiled benignantly. ‘“ May | 
ask where?” 

““ It was in a western state, in free silver times. 
Do you remember debating the money question 
with Clay Robinson?” 

A slight flush passed over the old man’s face. 
“Do you know I never thought that the audience 
was quite fair to me.” 

“No,” I replied. ‘ We didn’t intend to be fair 
to you. We had already made up our minds.” 

“Now, that Honorable Clay Robinson,” con- 
tinued Mr. Auchmuty, “I really think you 
might have found a more logical champion, even 
if you did have your minds made up. Really, 
his performance wasn’t very creditable to you, 
you know.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “ Didn't you 
realize that he was our pet lunatic? Didn't you 
see that it was nothing but a put-up job to have 
some fun at a gold bug’s expense? ” 

Mr. Auchmuty’s face turned a deep crimson. 

“Oh!” he said bitterly. ‘‘ Nice business, wasn’t 
it? To permit a gentleman to come in good faith 
into that detestable district just to humiliate him! 
And you men considered yourselves entitled to a 
voice in American government.” 

I did my best to exculpate myself on the ground 
that it had not been my personal project and that 
at the time I had not even attained to my majority. 
It did no good. I tried to get over on common 
ground by taking up the business of our committee. 
We could not agree on a single point. Should we 
describe the nation we wished to befriend as the 
Aromunes or as the Kutzo-Vlachs? I voted for 
Aromunes, whereupon Mr. Auchmuty insisted on 
Kutzo-Vlachs. I yielded the point, whereupon he 
went over to Aromunes and charged me with 
trimming besides. Because I was for autonomy, 
he would hear of nothing but complete national 
independence, and when I came over to his side he 
expressed his scorn of the superficiality of a man 
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who would make an independent state out of a 

ple scattered over the flanks of Pindus and the 
foothills of Olympus, with a long stretch of un- 
friendly territory between. I cursed myself for 
permitting the ghost of an ancient prank to rise 
up to becloud the solution of a live international 
problem. All ! could now do was to get off the 
committee. I announced my attention of doing so, 
and rose. 

“That is just as -well,” said Mr. Auchmuty 
acidly. And then an expression of senile craft took 
possession of his eyes. 

“Please don't go,” he said with forced cor- 
diality. ‘‘ There is something else I want to talk 
with you about. I am a reader of your paper. 
That is, at least an occasional reader.” 


The Training 


S the A. E. F. becomes more and more a 
A vast homogeneous and independent army all 
Americans feel a growing stake in the sys- 
tem of military training through which our soldiers 
are passed on their arrival in France. Is this for- 
eign “ finishing school ” equal to the strain that is 
being put upon it today by such a mighty and such 
a ceaseless tide of new arrivals? How is it organ- 
ized and where is it carried on? 

When General Pershing and his staff arrived 
here in June 1917, one of the first preoccupations 
was to make an exhaustive study of the system of 
training troops and officers by the French and 
British in France. This system had necessarily 
grown up piecemeal under the spur of necessity ; its 
schools and centres of instruction were widely scat- 
tered. It was greatly to the advantage of the 
A. E. F. that General Pershing could organize a 
scheme of training for our units whose point of de- 
parture would be firmly fixed in the sum of our 
Allies’ experience of three hard years; and that he 
could deliberately concentrate the major part of 
our training activities in a single zone of his own 
choosing. It is interesting to find that the recom- 
mendation made at the end of August 1917 by the 
then Chief of the Training Section and a Committee 
of the General Staff on the two points of organiza- 
tion and location has been substantially followed. 
This system is now in active operation. The essen- 
tial factors to grasp in regard to it are: 

1. That it is a unified system capable of expan- 
sion from 50,000 men to several millions. 

2. That like the French and British systems it 
trains both troops and instructors for troops. 

3. That by a constant infiltration of new knowl- 
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“I am much gratified,” I replied, rather puzzled 
by his veiled manner. “I hope you like it.” 

“Yes, on the whole I do. But I have observed 
of late a great many attacks on you in the press. 
And I really think you ought to answer them.” 

“Oh, you do?” I had caught his drift. ‘“ You 
really think we ought to answer them? ” 

“Yes, indeed, I do,” he replied fervently. 
“* Everybody says you ought to answer them.” 

‘* Everybody,” I repeated reflectively. And then 
simulating as nearly as I could a sound from dis- 
tant memory, | murmured: 

“Answer him! Answer him!” 

Mr. Auchmuty looked at me balefully. ‘“ Thank 
you for bringing that incident so vividly to my 
mind! You said you had to go?” 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 


ot the A.E.F. 


edge from the specialized few to the mass, it is kept 
strictly up to date. 

The doctrine which controls it and actuates our 
methods of combat, emanates from the General 
Stafl—that is from the specialists who are in most 
vital touch with combat at the front and its con- 
stantly changing methods. From them it is trans- 
mitted directly to a group of higher schools, known 
as the Army Schools. These schools have two 
broad functions: to train instructors for the sec- 
ondary, or Corps Schools, and to train smaller 
groups of specialists—as Staff Officers, Line Off- 
cers, Tank Officers, Camoufleurs, etc. The Corps 
Schools in turn—in principle there is one to each 
Army Corps; in practice, a considerably smaller 
number have been found sufficient—give practical 
training to the commanders of all units—except 
artillery and aviation which are taught in separate 
instruction centres—who are sent through in rota- 
tion to learn the newest tricks and pass them on to 
the divisions. In the Army Schools, besides a large 
body of officers under instruction, a large number 
of non-commissioned officers are always qualifying 
for commissions in certain branches. In both types 
of schools the American instructors are assisted by 
French and British specialists who give both advice 
and actual instruction. 

The training of our troops themselves is, how- 
ever, carried on by their own officers, but according 
to a programme dictated from Headquarters, on 
the rustic drill grounds of the divisional areas 
which, like the schools, are collected within a con- 
venient radius of G. H. Q. in the so-called zone of 
the advance, which lies far enough back from the 
front to be relatively safe from hostile aircraft. 
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The C. in C. is thus able to have all our training 
under his direct supervision; and the officers in the 
schools, a large number of them unfamiliar with 
actual operations, are placed within easy contact 
and observation of large bodies of troops. The 
only instruction centres placed farther back in the 
base areas, or along the line of communication, 
are, first, the artillery and aviation centres, and sec- 
ond, the Base Training Schools, which prepare non- 
military specialists like cooks, waggoners, chauf- 
feurs, etc. The latter are situated at the headquar- 
ters of the depot divisions, where casual troops 
are directed on arrival to be trained according to 
their civilian qualifications, or as replacements for 
the sick and wounded. 

Before our schools in France could come into 
operation, their instructors had to be trained. 
Moreover, the training of the Regular Army Divi- 
sions—it will be remembered that they were split 
into three parts and recruited to strength with raw 
volunteers—and of the National Guard Divisions 
that were the first to reach France, was naturally a 
longer and somewhat different process from the 
training of the National Army Divisions which are 
now landing in such numbers. The division which 
took part in the Cantigny battle was the first to 
arrive in France. The division which helped stop 
the German advance at Chateau-Thierry had been 
here just two months. The divisions arriving to- 
day, organized since October, have had approxi- 
mately ten months’ training in the home camps; 
though in some cases from twenty to thirty per cent 
of their men, drafted since December or January, 
have had only four months. These divisions are 
in theory supposed to need only one month of train- 
ing in a divisional area and one in a quiet sector of 
the front before going into real action. Actually 
the time schedule must vary a little as the quality 
of the troops, conditions at the front, and other mili- 
tary questions dictate. 

Perhaps the easiest way to understand the train- 
ing system of the A. E. F. is to follow such a divi- 
sion from its debarkation at a base port. On land- 
ing its artillery is detached to proceed as a body to 
an artillery camp in the base area. I have seen one 
of these camps—a former French camp which our 
ally greatly enlarged for our benefit and handed 
on to us—a city of well-built barracks, some two 
and one-quarter miles in circumference, situated in 
a stretch of wild country admirably adapted for 
its big artillery ranges. It had its own particularly 
good hospital, its own bakery, and its officers’ mess, 
in which the cooks had luckily held over from the 
French regime; its German prisoners who supple- 
mented the service troops in the care of the camp; 
it had also outside the gates a captive balloon centre 
and a small aviation centre for training artillery 
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observers. Here, just before I came, eleven thou- 
sand men had been in training; this was in Febru- 
ary. The camp, its commander said, could take 
care of fourteen thousand and no doubt it is now 
called on to do so. This is one of many large, light 
artillery training centres; we have besides centres 
for heavy artillery, and an artillery Candidates 
School. 


Let us now catch up with our division, whose 
main body of infantry, signal corps and engineers 
—shorn, however, of some of its best officers and 
non-commissioned officers, who are being directly 
detached to the Corps Schools—is making a slow 
progress in heavily laden freight cars towards the 
zone of the advance. There is not a railway line 
of France now where one does not see these trains 
overflowing with American boys, unshaven and 
weary, dangling their legs in the dust and brush- 
wood, but eagerly scanning the unfamiliar face of 
the land, on the way to what they naively call ‘ the 
front.” Some of them are considerably disap- 
pointed when they find themselves detraining and 
scattering into billets in country hamlets whose 
calm is immemorial and whose unpronounceable 
names are unfamiliar even in France, yet will one 
day be known in Oklahoma, Texas or New Mexico 
as the first French home of some famous division. 

If I name our Southwest it is because the last 
division I have visited in this big zone, which now 
bristles with American tents, troops and material 
—how different from its poverty-stricken aspect in 
December—hailed from this region. It had the 
most stirring salute I have seen in our army, and 
I believe the highest record for shooting. In one 
small village, the headquarters of a regiment, the 
adjutant conducted us up a very steep hillside to 
see bayonet drill and we were not surprised to note 
a good many Indian types in the ranks. Rough 
stuff, these Southwesterners seemed at first, he said, 
but they soon needed no guardhouse; and he 
launched into the praise in which all Regular Army 
officers now indulge of the wonderful quality of the 
drafted army. 

On the very white roads we met strings of ma- 
chine-gunners; trenches were being outlined in the 
stubble fields by the pioneer engineers; and from 
one golden, rolling wheatfield to another flashed 
the flags of the signal corps. The Colonel, who 
confided his hopes that in another fortnight his 
men would be smelling real powder, told us that 
all communication between villages and units was 
carried on by military liaison methods as strictly 
as if this were the front. 

When a division goes forward from the training 
area to a quiet sector of the front it is rejoined by 
its own artillery from the artillery training centre, 
and by its group of officers from the corps school 
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who come back bursting with enthusiasm and eager 
to impart their practical knowledge of the latest 
methods of defense and attack. Other officers who 
have not yet had this advantage are simultaneously 
detached for another four weeks in the same 
schools, and when the troops emerge from the 
trenches, rather weary, with discipline slightly re- 
laxed, it is the latter officers who will be the vitaliz- 
ing element. Meanwhile, in the trenches, to sup- 
plement the newly-primed but often inexperienced 
American officers, there are plenty of seasoned 
French, of British officers and soldiers. Our troops 
have up to now been “amalgamated,” as the 
French put it, for the trench training, first by com- 
panies, then as they grow in experience by bat- 
talions and regiments, with the troops of our Al- 
lies. When we have a large number of seasoned 
troops of our own the system will no doubt change, 
but at present it is very satisfactory. By the end 
of the month our men are familiar with the prin- 
ciples of trench warfare. 
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It must not be supposed that the training of a 
division ever ends. Even after such an action as 
the Americans have now seen on the Marne, espe- 
cially after such an action, it is in need of fresh 
schooling, fresh discipline and fresh impetus. This 
will be obtained constantly and unremittingly in 
our army as it is in all the great armies, pre- 
eminently that of the Germans, by the steady passing 
on of new ideas from the specialized few to the 
troops. How these ideas are taught in the higher 
schools will be more fully outlined in a second 
article. Our General Staff is keenly alive to the 
necessity of constantly improving our methods of 
instruction ; and if our system works, even approxi- 
mately, no Regular Army officer who has gone to 
seed, no Reserve officer unfamiliar with basic mili- 
tary principles, will be able to imperil the lives of 
his men for long, and no soldier in the ranks will 
remain ignorant of the practical necessities of his 
daily job of fighting. 

ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


VERSE 


London, Midnight 


Midnight and silence; 

Through the dark curving streets 

Where, heavily shaded, 

The houses frown over the pavement; 

Through the black empty squares 

That seem as if life never passed there, 

Washing with gray waves the stone; 

From the velvet-black sky 

Over the street lamps, 

Burn out, green and blue, 

Green-white and blue-white, 

Sparkling and fulminant, 

Far off, scattered like grain in the sky, 
“Unclouded and brilliant, the stars. 


Faces in shadow 

Under the glimmer of street lamps; 

Faces in darkness 

Of gold-walled theatres cut with broad shafts of the 
limelight ; 

Faces dim seen 

In shadowy doorways ; 

Faces about whose lips rise a murmur of toneless 
voices, 

Faces whose eyes are hollow pools of darkness, 

Emerge here and there, through the city, 

In the midst of the cavern of stone they have builded. 

And over those faces, 

Now, as in thousands of years long forgotten, 

As in the future, 

Dim and far-distant, 

Forever and ever, 

Blaze out the lofty indifferent stars. 


When the first ship 

Was launched on the waters: 

The crude hollow dugout, 

Chiselled with axes and calcined with fire, 
Put forth to the open sea 





Beyond the fire of the braziers; 

The old steersman, 

The first navigator, 

Who already had studied 

Year after year the constellations, 

Felt fear in his heart for he knew not 

Whither the will of the sea might bear him, 

Whether in truth beyond, one star might yet point to 
the pole. 


Millions have passed ; 

Millions are passing 

Outward beyond our ken to a sea untravelled. 

They have become a part of that dark sea 

Which laps round our world, forever muttering and 

whispering 

Troubling our souls with a language we cannot un- 
derstand. 

I too must put out 

In the darkness, the silence, 

Into a world I know not, of storm and vigil and 
terror, 

And strange deadly calm; 

Perhaps to find there 

Only some craggy island rock rising grim from the 
fume of the breakers 

To wreck my desire; 

Perhaps some safe roadstead ; 

Perhaps, after all, only the empty ocean; 

But at least, and at last, 

Whether willing, unwilling, 

Fearing or doubting or hoping, it matters not at all, 

I set forth for the open horizon: 

Out of the ring of light that glimmers on human 
faces 

Anxiously watching, and praying for me; 

I set forth free from them 

To the infinite stir and the murmur of night on the 
waters. 

Joun Goutp FLercuer. 
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XIII—The Valediction 


SWALD set himself to deliver this Valediction of 
his after dinner on the following evening. . . 

Joan was hesitating between a game of Demon 

Patience with Peter—in which she always played thirteen 

to his eleven and usually won in spite of the handicap— 

and an inclination for Bach’s Passacaglia upon the pianola 

in the study. Peter expressed himself ready for what- 

ever she chose; he would play D.P. or read Moll Flanders 

—he had just discovered the delight of that greatest of all 

eighteenth century novels. He was sitting on the couch in 

the library and Joan was standing upon the hearthrug, 

regarding him thoughtfully, when Oswald came in. He 

stopped to hear what Peter was saying, with his one eye 
intent on Joan’s pretty gravity. 

“No,” he interrupted. ‘“ This is my evening.” 

“You see,” he said, coming up to the fire, “I want to 
talk to you young people. I want to know some things. 
I want to know what you make of life.-. . I want .. . an 
exchange of views.” 

He stood with his back to the fire and smiled at Joan’s 
face close to his own. “ I’ve got to talk to you,” he said, 
“very seriously. It’s necessary.” 

Having paralyzed them by this preface he sat down in 
his deep armchair, pulled it an inch or so towards the fire, 
and leaning forward, with his eye on the spitting coals, 
began. 

“I wish I could talk better, Joan and Peter. . . I know 
I’ve never been a good talker—it’s been rather a loss be- 
tween us all. And now particularly. . . I want to talk. . . 
You must let me get it out in my own way.. . 

“You see,” he went on after a moment or so to rally 
his forces, “ I’ve been your guardian, I’ve had your educa- 
tion and your affairs in my hands, for fifteen years. So 
far as the affairs go, it’s all plain sailing. But it’s the edu- 
cation I want to talk about—and your future. You are 
now both of age. Well past. You're on the verge of 
twenty-five, Peter, in a month or so. You're both off now 
—housekeeping. You’re dropping the pilot. It’s high 
time, I suppose. . .” 

Joan glanced at Peter, and then sank noiselessly into a 
crouching attitude close to Oswald’s knee. He paused to 
stroke her hair. 

“T’ve been trying to get you all that I could get you. 
. . Education. . . I’ve had to blunder and experiment. I 
ought to tell you what I’ve aimed at and what I’ve done, 
take stock with you of the world I’ve educated you for 
and the part you’re going to play in it. Take stock. . . It’s 
been a badly planned undertaking, I know. But then it’s 
such a surprising and unexpected world. All the time I’ve 
been learning, and most things I’ve learned more or less 
too late to use the knowledge properly. . .” 

He paused. 

Peter looked at his guardian and said nothing. Oswald 
patted the head at his knee in return for a caress. It was 
an evasive, even apologetic pat, for he did not want to be 
distracted by affection just then. 

“This war has altered the whole world,” he went on. 
“ Life has become stark and intense, and when I took this 
on—when I took up the task of educating you—our world 
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here seemed the most wrapped up and comfortable and se. 
cure world you can possibly imagine. Comfortable to the 
pitch of stuffiness. Most English people didn’t trouble 
bit about the shape of human life; they thought it was— 
well, rather like a heap of down cushions. For them it 
was. For most of Europe and America. . . They thought 
it was all right and perfectly safe—if only you didn’t 
bother. And education had lost its way. Yes. That puts 
the case. Education had lost its way.” 

Oswald paused again. He fixed his one eye very firmly 
on a glowing cavity in the fire, as though that contained 
the very gist of his thoughts. 

“What is education up to?” he asked. ‘ What is edu- 
cation?” ... 

Thereupon of course he ought to have gone on to the 
passage beginning, “ Consider this beast we are, this thing 
man!” as he had already rehearsed it overnight. But 
Peter had not learned his part properly. 

“T suppose it’s fitting the square natural man into the 
round hole of civilized life,” Peter threw out. 

This reply greatly disconcerted Oswald. “ Exactly,” he 
said, an? was for some moments at a loss. 

“Yes,” he said, rallying. ‘“ But what is civilized life?” 

“Creative activities in an atmosphere of helpful good- 
will,” Peter tried in the brief pause that followed. 

Oswald had a disagreeable feeling that he was getting to 
the end of his discourse before he delivered its beginning. 
“Yes,” he said again. “ Yes. But for that you must have 
a political form.” 

“The World State,” said Peter. 

“The League of Free Nations,” said Oswald, “to en- 
force Peace throughout the earth.” 

The next line that came from Peter was still more un- 
expected and embarrassing. 

* Peace is nothing,” said Peter. 
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Oswald turned his red eye upon his ward, in profound 
amazement. 

Did they differ fundamentally in their idea of the human 
future? 

“ Peace, my dear Peter, is everything,” he protested. 

“ But, sir, it’s nothing more than the absence of war. 
It’s a negative term. In itself it’s a vacuum. You can’ 
live in a vacuum.” 

“ But I mean an active peace.” 

“That would be something more than peace. War is 
an activity. Peace is not. If you take war out of the 
world you must have some other activity.” 

“But doesn’t the organization of the World Peace in 
itself constitute an activity?” 

“That would be a dimihishing activity, sir. Like a 
man getting himself morphia and taking it and going t 
sleep. A World Peace would release energy, and as the 
energy was released, if the end was merely peace, there 
would be less need for it. Until things exploded.” 

Great portions of Oswald’s valediction broke away and 
vanished for ever into the limbo of unspoken discourses. 

“But would you have war go on, Peter?” 

“ Not in its present form. But struggle and unification, 
which is the end sought in all struggles, must go on in some 
form, Sir,” said Peter, “ while life goes on. We have to 
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the World State and put an end to war, I agree. But 
the real question is what are we going to do with our 
Peace? What struggle is to take the place of war? What 
is mankind going to do? Most wars have come about 
because somebody was bored. Do you remember 
how bored we all were in 1914? And the rotten way we 
were all going on then? A World State or a League of 
Nations with nothing to do but to keep the Peace will 
bore men intolerably. . . . That’s what. I like about the 
G ” 
“What you /ike about the Germans!” Oswald cried in 


“They did get a move on, sir,” said Peter. 

“We don’t want a preventive League of Nations,” Peter 
expanded. “It’s got to be creative or nothing. Or else 
we shall be in a sort of perpetual Coronation year—with 
nothing doing on account of the processions. Horrible!” 

For a little while Oswald made no reply. He could not 
recall a single sentence of the lost Valediction that was 
at all appropriate here, and he was put out and distressed 
beyond measure that Peter could find anything to “ like” 
about the Germans. 

“T’m sure a World Peace for its own sake is impossi- 
ble,” Peter expanded. “The Old Experimenter would 
certainly put a spoke into that wheel.” 

“Who is the Old Experimenter?” asked Oswald. 

“ He’s a sort of God I have,” said Peter. “ Something 
between theology and a fairy tale. I dreamt about him. 
When I was delirious. He doesn’t rule the world or any- 
thing of that sort, but he keeps on dropping new things 
into it. To see what happens. He lives in a little out-of- 
the-way office. That’s the idea.” 

“You haven’t told me about him,” said Joan. 

“T shall some day,” said Peter. “ When I feel so dis- 
posed. . .” 

“This is very disconcerting,” said Oswald, much per- 
plexed. He scowled at the fire before him. “ But you 
do realize the need there is for some form of world state 
and some ending of war? Unless mankind is to destroy 
itself altogether.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Peter. 
to do that on a peace proposition simply. 
a positive proposal. You know, sir—” 

“TI wish you'd call me Nobby,” said Oswald. 

“It’s a vice contracted in the army, this Sir-ing,” said 
Peter. “It’s Nobby in my mind anyhow. But you see 
I’ve got a kind of habit, at night and odd times, of think- 
ing over my little misadventure with that balloon and 
my scrap with von Papen. The former I think over 
more than the latter, because it lasted longer and I wasn’t 
so active. I felt it more. And the thing that impresses 
me most in reflecting on those little experiences is the limit- 
less amount of intelligence that expended itself on such 
jobs as breaking my wrist, splintering my shoulder-blade 
and smashing up my leg. The amount of ingenuity and 
good workmanship in my instruments and the fittings of 
my basket were extraordinary, having regard to the fact 
that it was just one small item in an artillery system for 
blowing Germans to red rags. And the stuff and intelli- 
gence they were putting up against me, that too was won- 
derful; the way the whole problem had been thought out, 
the special clock fuse, and so on. Well, my point is that 
the chap who made that equipment wasn’t particularly in- 
terested in killing me, and that the chaps who made my 
outfit weren’t particularly keen on the slaughter of Ger- 
mans. But they had nothing else to do. They were 

up in a vulgar world. They were caught up on a 
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vulgar quarrel. What did they care for the Kaiser? What 
they were interested in was making the things. And no 
peace, as we have known peace hitherto, offers such oppor- 
tunities for good inventive work as war does. That's 
getting to my point, Nobby. There’s no comparison be- 
tween the excitement and the endless problems of making 
a real live efficient submarine, for example, that has to 
meet and escape the intensest risks, and the occupation of 
designing a great big safe upholstered liner in which fat 
swindlers can cross the Atlantic without being seasick. 
War tempts imaginative, restless people, and a stagnant 
peace bores them. And you've got to reckon with intelli- 
gence and imagination in this world, Nobby, more than 
anything. They aren’t strong enough to control perhaps, 
but they will certainly upset. Inventive, restless men are 
the particular instruments of my Old Experimenter. He 
prefers them now to plague, pestilence, famine, flood and 
earthquake. They are more delicate instruments. And 
more efficient. And they won’t stand a passive peace. Un- 
der no circumstances can you hope to induce the chap who 
contrived the clock fuse and the chap who worked out my 
gas bag or the chap with a new aeroplane gadget, and me— 
me too—to stop cerebrating and making our damndest just 
in order to sit about safely in meadows joining up daisy 
chains like a beastly lot of figures by Walter Crane. The 
Oid Experimenter finds some mischief still for idle brains 
to do. He insists on it. That’s fundamental to the scheme 
of things.” 

“But that’s no reason,” interrupted Oswald, “ why you 
and the inventors who were behind you, and the Germans 
who made and loaded and fired that shell, shouldn’t all 
get together to do something that will grow and endure, 
instead of killing one another.” 


“ Ah, that’s it!” said Peter. 
isn’t Peace.” 

“Then what is the word for it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peter. “ The Great Game, per- 
haps.” 

“And where does it take you?” 

Peter threw out his hands. “It’s an exploration,” he 
said. “ It will take man to the centre of the earth; it will 
take him to the ends of space, between the atoms and among 
the stars. How can we tell beforehand? You must have 
faith. But of one thing I am sure, that man cannot stag- 
nate. It is forbidden. It is the uttermost sin. Why, the 
Old Man will come out of his office himself to prevent it! 
This war and all the blood and loss of it is because the new 
things are entangled among the old and dead things, worn- 
out and silly things, and we've not had the vigor to get 
them free. Old idiot nationality, national conceit—expand- 
ing to imperialism, nationality in a state of megalomania, 
has been allowed to get hold of the knife that was meant 
for a sane generation to carve out a new world with. 
Heaven send he cuts his own throat this time! Or else 
there may be a next time. . . . I’m all for the one world 
state, and the end of flags and kings and custom houses. 
But I have my doubts of all this talk of making the world 
safe—safe for democracy. I want the world made one for 
the adventure of mankind, which is quite another story. 
I have been in the world now, Nobby, for five and twenty 
years, and I am only beginning to suspect the wonder and 
beauty of the things we men might know and do. If only 
we could get our eyes and hands free of the old inheritance. 
What has mankind done yet to boast about? I despise 
human history—because I believe in God. Not the God 
you don’t approve of, Nobby, but in my Old Experimenter, 
whom I confess I don’t begin to understand, and in the 
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far-off, eternal schemes he hides from us and which he 
means us to develop age by age. Oh! I don’t understand 
him, I don’t begin to explain him; he’s just a figure for 
what I feel is the reality. But he is right, he is wonderful. 
And, instead of just muddling about over the surface of 
his universe, we have to get into the understanding of it 
to the very limits of our ability to live our utmost and do 
the intensest best we can.” 

“Yes,” said Oswald; “yes.” This was after his own 
heart and yet it did not run along the lines of the Valedic- 
tory that had flowered with such Corinthian richness over- 
night. He had been thinking then of a world peace; what 
Peter was driving at now was a world purpose; but weren’t 
the two after all the same thing? He sat with his one eye 
reflecting the red light of the fire, and the phrases that had 
come in such generous abundance overnight now refused 
to come at all. 

Peter, on the couch, continued to think aloud. 

“ Making the world safe for democracy,” said Peter. 
“That isn’t quite it. If democracy means that any man 
may help who can, that school and university will give every 
man and woman the fairest chance, the most generous in- 
ducement to help, to do the thing he can best do under the 
best conditions, then, Yes; but if democracy means getting 
up a riot and boycott among the stupid and lazy and illit- 
erate whenever anything is doing, then I say No/ Every 
human being has got to work, has got to take part. If 
our laws and organization don’t insist upon that, the Old 
Experimenter will. So long as the world is ruled by stale 
ideas and lazy ideas, he is determined that it shall flounder 
from war to war. Now what does this democracy mean? 
Does it mean a crowd of primitive brutes howling down 
progress and organization? because if it does I want to be 
in the machine-gun section. When you talk of education, 
Nobby, you think of highly educated people, of a nation 
instructed through and through. But what of democracy 
in Russia, where you have a naturally clever people in a 
state of peasant ignorance—who can’t even read? Until 
the schoolmaster has talked to everyone for ten or twelve 
years, can you have what President Wilson thinks of as 
democracy at all?” 

“ Now there you meet me,” said Oswald. ‘“ That is the 
idea I have been trying to get at with you.” And for some 
minutes the palatial dimensions of the lost Valedictory 
loomed out. 

But the young man on the couch was much too keenly 
interested to make a good audience. When presently Oswald 
propounded his theory that all the great world religions 
were on the side of this World Republic that he and Peter 
desired, Peter demurred. 

“ But is that true of Catholicism?” said Peter. 

Oswald quoted, “I am the Vine and ye are the 
Branches.” 

“Yes,” said Peter. “ But look at the Church itself. 
Don’t look at the formula, but at the practice and the daily 
teaching. Is it truly a growing Vine?” The reality of 
Catholicism, Peter argued, was a traditional, sacramental 
religion, a narrow, fetish religion with a specialized priest; 
it was concerned primarily with another world; it set its 
face against any conception of a scheme of progress in this 
world apart from its legend of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

“ All good Catholics sneer at progress,” said Peter. 
“Take Belloc and Chesterton, for example; they Aate the 
idea of men working steadily for any great scheme of effort 
here. They hold by stagnant standards, planted deep in 
the rich mud of life. What’s the Catholic conception of 
human life?—guzzle, booze, call the passion of the sexes 
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unclean and behave accordingly, confess, get absolution, 
and at it again. Is there any recognition in Catholicism of 
the duty of keeping your body fit or your brain active? 
They’re worse than the man who buried his talent in , 
clean napkin; they bury it in wheezy fat. It’s a sloven’s 
life. What have we in common with that? Always they 
are harking back, to the thirteenth century, to the peasant 
life amidst dung and chickens. It’s a different species of 
mind from ours, with the head and feet turned backward. 
What is the good of expecting the Pope, for instance, and 
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his Church to help us in creating a League of Nations? - 


His aim would be a world agreement to stop progress, and 
we want to release it. He wants peace in order to achieve 
nothing, and we want peace in order to do everything. 
What is the good of pretending that it is the same peace? 
A Catholic League of Nations would be a conspiracy o{ 
stagnation, another Holy Alliance. What real world unit; 
can come through them? Every step on the way to the 
world state and the real unification of men will be fought 
by the stagnant men and the priests. Why blind ourselves 
to that? Progress is a religion in itself. Work and learn- 
ing are our creed. We cannot make terms with any other 
creed. The priest has got his God and we seek our God 
forever. The priest is finished and completed and self. 
satisfied, and we—we are beginning. . . .” 


3 


The only part of the great Valedictory that was ever 
delivered as it had been designed was the part about Eng- 
land and the English. That was quite at the end of this 
conference, and when they were already standing up to go 
to bed. 

“ Well,” said Oswald, “I haven’t lectured you near\; 
as much as I meant to do. Mostly because you both seem 
to think very much as I do. And Peter says it. And so— 
enter into your inheritance and bless you, my children!” . . 

“ Dear Nobby,” said Joan, standing close to him and 
looking down into the fire, thinking of those sons who had 
just flickered into her thoughts. 

“Yours is a great inheritance, Joan and Peter,” said 
Oswald. “ You are young; that is a great thing in itself. 
The world cries out now for the young to enter into pos- 
session. But also—do you ever think of it?—you are Eng- 
Sing sis 

“ Let me say something to you, Joan and Peter, before 
we have done, something out of my heart. Have I ever 
canted patriotism to you? No! Am I an aggressive Im- 
perialist? Am I not a Home Ruler? For Ireland. For 
India. The best years of my life have been spent in saving 
black men from white—and mostly those white men were of 
our persuasion, men of the buccaneer strain, on the loot. 
But now that we three are here together with no one else 
to hear us, I will confess. I tell you there is no race and 
no tradition in the whole world that I would change for 
my English race and tradition. I do not mean this little 
Buckingham Palace and Westminster system here that be- 
gan yesterday and will end tomorrow, I mean the great 
race and tradition of the English that is spread all over the 
earth, the tradition of Shakespeare and Milton, of Newton 
and Bacon, of Runnymede and Agincourt; it is in Wash- 
ington and New York and Christchurch and Sydney, just 
as much as it is in Pelham Ford. . . . Upon us more than 
any other single people rests for a time the burthen of hv- 
man destiny. France is the spear head, but we are the 
shaft. If we fail, mankind may fail. We English have 
made the greatest empire that the world has ever seen; 
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across the Atlantic we have also made the greatest republic. 
And these are but phases in our task. The better part 
of our work still lies before us. It was Milton who wrote 
Jong ago that when God wanted some task of peculiar diffi- 
culty to be done he turned to his Englishmen. And he 
turns today. Old Milton saw England shine clear and 

for a time and then pass into the darkness. > . . He 
didn’t lose his faith. . . . Church and crown are no part 
of the real England which we inherit. . . . 

“ We have no reason to be ashamed of our race and coun- 
try, Joan and Peter, for all the confusion and blundering 
of these last years. Our generals and politicians have missed 
opportunity after opportunity. I cannot talk yet of such 
things. .. . The blunderings. . . . The slackness. . . . 
Hanoverian England with its indolence, its dullness, its 
economic uncleanness, its canting individualism, its con- 
tempt for science and system, has been an England darkened, 
an England astray. Young England has had to pay at 
last for all those wasted years—and has paid... . My 
God! the men we have expended already in fighting these 
Germans, the brave, beautiful men, the jesting common 
men, the fresh boys, all so cheerful and kind and gallant! 
.. . And the happiness that has died! And the shame of 
following after clumsy, mean leadership in the sight of all 
the world! . . . But there rests no stain on our blood. We 
did not come into this war for sordid or narrow ends. Our 
politicians when they made base treaties had to hide them 
from our people. . . . Even in the face of the vilest out- 
rages, even now the English keep a balanced justice and 
will not hate the German common men for things they 
have been forced to do. Yesterday I saw the German 
prisoners who work at Standon getting into the train and 
joking with their guard. They looked well fed and healthy 
and uncowed. One carried a bunch of primroses. No 
one has an ill word for these men on all the countryside. 
. . » Does any other people in the world treat prisoners as 
we treat them? .. . 
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“ Well, the time has come for our people now to go on 
from Empire and from Monroe doctrine, great as these 
ideas have been, to something still greater, the time has 
come for us to hold out our hands to every man in the 
world who is ready for a disciplined freedom. The German 
has dreamt of setting up a Caesar over the whole world. 
Against that we have to set up a disciplined world free- 
dom. ... 

“ Joan and Peter, that is what I have been coming to in 
all this wandering discourse. Yours is a great inheritance. 
You and your generation have to renew and justify Eng- 
land in a new world. You have to link us again in a com- 
mon purpose with our kind everywhere. You have to rescue 
our destinies, the destinies of the world, out of the hands 
of these weary and worn men, these old and oldish men, 
these men who can learn no more. You have to reach 
back and touch the England of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Raleigh and Blake—and that means you have to go for- 
ward. You have to take up the English tradition as it was 
before church and court perverted it. You have to become 
political. Now. You have to become responsible. Now. 
You have to create. Now. You, with your fresh vision, 
with the lessons you have learnt still burning bright in 
your minds, you have to remake the world. Listen when 
the old men tell you facts, for very often they know. Listen 
when they reason, they will teach you many twists and 
turns. But when they dogmatize, when they still want to 
rule unquestioned, and, above all, when they say ‘ impossi- 
ble,’ even when they say ‘ wait—go steadily,’ push them 
aside. Their minds squat crippled beside dead traditions. 
. . « That world of the Victorian old men, and its honors 
and its court and precedences, it is all a dead body now, 
and it has to be buried out of our way lest it corrupt you 
and all the world again. .. .” 


H. G. WELLs. 
(The End) 





A COMMUNICATION 


Isa “‘ Peace of Conciliation ’”’ Possible ?P 


R. BRAILSFORD’S communication in the New Re- 
public of August 31st gives occasion for the raising 
of a more general question than that with which the ed- 
itorial discussion of his article deals. His opposition to the 
dismemberment of Austria rests ultimately upon the as- 
sumption that a “ peace of conciliation” is not only de- 
sirable but also possible. In common with a con- 
siderable group of publicists in England and Amer- 
ica, he holds that the all-important consideration 
with respect to the peace settlement is that it 
shall be such as to leave Germany in a tolerably good 
humor. It must be a peace which the “enemy can [i. ¢., 
will] regard on the whole as equitable,” one which will 
leave no rankling resentments, no sense of humiliation, no 
grievances or even imagined grievances, in the minds of any 
of the belligerent peoples. As Mr. Brailsford has else- 
where put it: “The best hope of lasting peace lies in a gen- 
eral content,” 
The reasoning by which this view is supported appears 
to me to be open to criticism at many points; but I wish 
here to examine only one of its tacit premises—the suppo- 





sition, namely, that any body of Germans capable of deter- 
mining the policy of the country can be “ conciliated,” or 
induced to stop fighting before Germany's power of re- 
sistance is exhausted, by peace terms which it is possible 
for the Allies to offer. The conditions upon which even 
exceedingly moderate Allied opinion would insist are, I 
would point out, conditions which “the main body of the 
enemy would regard as an intolerable injury and an insuf- 
ferable humiliation.” In particular, I shall show that the 
peace programme favored by Mr. Brailsford himself cor- 
responds to his own definition of a “ dictated”’ peace; it 
would be a settlement which the enemy assuredly “ would 
never of his own free will accept.” 

(1) Consider first the question of Alsace-Lorraine. It 
is perhaps indicative of the embarrassment which this ques- 
tion causes the believers in a “ peace of conciliation,” that 
one of their number, Mr. Walter Weyl, has written an 
entire book on “ The End of the War” without discussing 
the problem at all. Yet, obviously, some settlement of it 
is necessary. Three solutions are conceivable: France’s lost 
provinces may be wholly restored to her; or they may be 
left wholly under German sovereignty; or they may be 
divided. (Their erection into an independent state—an- 
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other Luxemburg—does not deserve serious consideration. ) 
None of the three solutions offers any prospect of a recon- 
ciling peace. 

(a) “ Except under force,” writes so competent a student 
of German opinion as Mr. W. H. Dawson, “the German 
nation would no more agree to acknowledge as binding the 
cession of the whole Imperial Province than did the pro- 
testing deputies of the French National Assembly in 1871. 
Upon no question raised by the war is German national 
sentiment so unanimous as upon this.” It was Herr 
Scheidemann, as Mr. Dawson reminds us, who declared: 
“Tf on the 1st of February we signed a treaty giving up 
those provinces, then on February 2nd we should begin our 
preparation for another war in order to reconquer them.” 


(b) On the other hand, it is certain that France will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the unconditional return 
of the entire territory lost by her in 1871. Let it be as- 
sumed, though the assumption would be profoundly false, 
that this is a mere prejudice. Nevertheless, it stands as a 
fixed quantity in the equation. Mr. Brailsford points out 
that practical wisdom requires us to take account even of 
the invincible prejudices of our enemies; surely, then, it does 
not forbid us to show some tenderness to the equally unal- 
terable sentiments of our Allies. If the French claim 
were intrinsically unjust and imperialistic, the United 
States should, indeed, refuse it support. But the worst 
that any reasonable man can say against it is that it is a 
just demand which, in the interest of an earlier peace, 
France might conceivably waive. In point of fact, France 
does not waive it; and after all that she has done and suf- 
fered in the war, her allies have no right to ask her to do 
so. On the contrary, both the United States and Great 
Britain are in honor bound to support her claim. The 
speeches of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George last 
January unequivocally committed the two governments to 
this position. It is true that a presidential or ministerial 
discourse is not a legally binding utterance. But, as things 
actually are, the repudiation of such a pledge, publicly and 
officially given by the responsible head of a government, 
could only be regarded as an act of perfidy. It would cer- 
tainly be so regarded by the French people. 

The view of Mr. Brailsford and several other writers 
appears to be that it is better to leave France resentful 
(and with abundant reason) than to leave Germany so 
(even without reason), since France is less likely to be 
dangerous to the future peace of Europe. It is like the 
policy, sometimes exemplified in the nursery, of giving 
greater privileges to the unreasonable and unruly child, in 
the hope of keeping him quiet. Pedagogical experience 
hardly indicates that this is an effective device for saving 
trouble in the long run. 

(c) Suppose, however, that the considerations just men- 
tioned were disregarded, and that some compromise were 
to be sought which would divide the bone of contention, 
giving a part to each claimant. Such an arrangement 
would not only fail to satisfy France; it would also be in- 
tolerable to Germany. For no writer who has favored 


such a compromise—not even Mr. Brailsford—has pro- 
posed that the western districts of German Lorraine, where 
from 70 to 90 per cent of the population is French-speak- 
ing, should be included in Germany’s share. To this terri- 
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tory Germany has not, and never had, even the shadowy 
claims, upon ethnic and linguistic grounds, which she . 
able to put forward in the case of Alsace. But by the 
standards of Realpolitik—which are the standards that 
weigh most in Germany—these districts are of greater 
value than all the rest of the Imperial Province. “ It js 
not too much to say,” observes Mr. Dawson, “that the 
future of the German iron and steel industries, upon which 
the industrial prosperity of the country so largely depends, 
is bound up with the iron-ore fields of Lorraine,” together 
with the coal measures of the Ruhr, Saar and Upper Sj. 
lesian basins. And the military. security of the country. 
not less than its prosperity, is dependent upon control of 
these mineral deposits. ‘“ Without the minette ore of Lor. 
raine,” writes Professor Schumacher, “ we cannot main. 
tain our iron and steel production on a scale sufficiently 
large for the prosecution of the war.” In order to be as. 
sured of continued access to these mines, Germany would, 
Mr. Dawson believes, “ be willing to fight as for the very 
life.” 

This awkward fact is certainly not to be circumvented 
by the rather comic compromise which Mr. Dawson pro- 
poses: that of transferring the territory to France but leay. 
ing the private ownership of the mines in German hands 
“during a given period.” No such terminable tenure 
would satisfy Germany, even if France would grant it; jt 
would, at best, mean that Germany would lose 70 per cent 
of her steel supply in time of war. And we may be sure 
that German ownership and operation of French indus- 
tries will not be permitted after the war. Both France 
and Italy have had too bitter experience of German “ peace- 
ful penetration.” Lorraine, including the effectual contro! 
and exploitation of its mineral deposits, will be either 
French or German; there is no middle course. 

Thus one of the peace conditions of the Allies which 
Mr. Brailsford himself acknowledges to be inevitable, con- 
stitutes, as he incomprehensibly fails to see, a “ condition 
to which the enemy will submit only- if the course of the 
war has left him without the means of resistance or of 
bargaining.” Mr. Brailsford actually seems to imagine 
that the return to France of “the Metz and Thionville 
districts” would be a way of “ending the historic feud.” 
Yet of course he knows as well as anyone that precisely 
these districts are the foundation of the industrial pros- 
perity and the military security of Germany. 

The pride and patriotic sentiment of the Germans, 


no less than their material interests, are deeply engaged in 
the question of Lorraine. One of the grounds of Mr. 
Brailsford’s argument against the dismemberment of Aus 
tria is that such a wound to Germany’s amour propre 
would leave her lastingly embittered. Does he suppos 
that she would not be still more profoundly humiliated by 
the partition of the Reichsland, and the enforced surrender 
of territory which has been hers for nearly half a century’ 
Yet this greater humiliation Mr. Brailsford proposes 
include in the peace terms. 

2. Nor does he stop with this. His complete pre 
gramme for “the war settlement” (“A League of Ne 
tions,” p. 321) provides for some dismemberment even ot 
Austria; for it would transfer the Trentino to Italy, “ the 
Ruthenian districts of Galicia and Bukovina to Russia 
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and the Rumanian district of Bukovina to Rumania, if the 
inhabitants so determine by plébiscite.” It would, further- 
more, deprive Turkey of Armenia and Palestine and 
presumably make definitive her loss of Egypt, and would 
place the Straits under the control of an_ interna- 
tional commission. Yet Mr. Brailsford declares that to 
consent to the dismemberment of Austria “ would mean 
a surrender of honor as gross and painful, from the Ger- 
man standpoint, as the abandonment of Belgium or France 
would be to us.” Is it more dishonorable to desert one ally 
than to desert another? Since 1898 Germany has posed 
as the mighty friend and protector of Turkey and (in the 
Kaiser's grandiloquent phrase) “ of the three hundred mil- 
lions of Musulmans who venerate the Sultan as their 
Khalifa.” The final result of these twenty years of Ge1- 
man “protection,” according to Mr. Brailsford’s peace 
programme, will be the degradation of Turkey in the 
eyes of the entire Moslem world, the failure of her hopes 
of hegemony in pan-Islam, and the loss of three of her 
greatest provinces. Such a grotesque fiasco will mean 
for Germany an unspeakably humiliating abdication of 
“all pretensions to be a great power or a factor to be reck- 
oned with.” Yet to most of us in the Allied countries Mr. 
Brailsford’s plan will seem to leave too much territory still 
subject to the Turkish system of government by massacre 
mitigated by corruption. 

I have quoted Mr. Brailsford so freely, not for the sake 
of an argument ad hominem, but because his position seems 
to me typical. Any serious and well informed writer on 
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the peace settlement, however eager for a peace of concilia- 
tion, will, when concrete issues are raised, himself be found 
insisting upon terms that will not, in fact, conciliate. If 
we should examine in the same way, not the programme 
of such a believer in “ peace by negotiation ” as Mr. Brails- 
ford, but that laid down by President Wilson on January 
8, 1918—which constitutes in substance a binding commit- 
ment of the government of the United States—we should 
find that to the German government and the great mass 
of the German people, the terms proposed probably still ap- 
pear so ruinous that acceptance of them in their entirety 
is conceivable only as a consequence of the complete ex- 
haustion of Germany’s capacity of resistance. 

The beginning of wisdom, then, in any discussion of the 
peace problem, is an open-eyed facing of the fact that there 
is no possibility of ending the war in a way which will 
hurt nobody’s feelings and nobody’s interests. Whether 
we would have it so or not, the war can now end only 
in grave political and economic injury and in deep humilia- 
tion for one or the other group of belligerents, and in a 
fatal loss of prestige and of influence in the world for 
one or another of two opposed political and moral ideals 
and cultural types. Since, then, we cannot ourselves sub- 
mit to a defeat having such consequences, we must impose 
it upon Germany. And it would be folly, and very perilous 
folly, to expect that the most vainglorious and ambitious 
nation in Europe will acquiesce easily and without bitter- 
ness in such an outcome. 

ArtHuR QO. Lovejoy. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Owing to the government restriction on paper, we are 
obliged to cut down the space given to correspondence. Let- 
ters that are brief have a better chance of being printed. 


Child Labor and Democracy 


IR: American soldiers and civilians are fighting this 
war not merely for their own sakes, but for their 
children’s sakes. They are fighting not merely for the 
preservation, but for the perpetuation of democratic ideals 
and institutions. They are fighting, that is, for the heritage 
of their children. They are fighting to a finish so that 
their children shall not have to fight this war over again. 
These children are children today, but men and women 
tomorrow. A grievous injury is being done to the boys and 
girls and to the nation by the relaxation of laws relating 
to child labor and compulsory education and by the absence 
of federal legislation to take the place of the Child Labor 
Act of 1916, declared invalid by the Supreme Court June 
3, 1918. On June 4th, cotton mills began putting their 
child workers back on the old eleven-hour-a-day schedule. 
All over the country, work permits are being granted to 
school children in greater numbers than ever before—in 
some states a two-fold increase over previous records; in 
some cities a six-fold increase. This war is for the chil- 
dren. Let us not do them an irreparable injury by failing 
to protect them against profiteering employers, short- 
sighted parents, and their own eagerness to earn two dollars 





a day. Their place is in school. It has been statistically 
established that going to school is a ten-dollar-a-day job. 

This is a war of democracy. Permission of the practice 
of child labor is inconsistent with the democratic ideals 
which we profess. It denies its victims a fair chance in life. 

S. J. Baker, writing in the New York Medical Journal, 
says this: “ We are fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy, but we must also fight to make our children fit 
to perpetuate this democracy when it shall have been at- 
tained.” Child labor, while not fatal to this programme, 
is antagonistic to it. 

RayMonp G. FuLter. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Without Quotes 


IR: My review, with the caption Two Irish Critics, 
made disturbing reading for me when I| found that 

two quoted passages appeared as part of the article—one 
quotation from Mr. Eglinton and the other from Mr. 
Boyd. I should like to take credit for Mr. Eglinton’s style 
and for Mr. Boyd’s critical insight if I could do so without 
being made responsible for their opinions. The ordinary 
terrors of Irish intellectual life, however, leave me prone 
to let these two writers stand for their own ideas. The 
passage quoted from Mr. Eglinton’s Anglo-Irish Essays 
had reference to the penal times in Ireland, and its thesis 
was that under the penal regime Gelic Ireland actually 
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increased and multiplied, achieved unity, and entered into 
the golden age of Irish poetry. This passage began: “ Per- 
haps, indeed, the dear Irishman is never so unconvincing 
as when he talks, as he is fond of doing, of the horrible 
events of the penal times,” and ended: “ During the ‘ Au- 
gustan age’ of English literature poems were written in 
Ireland which have far more in common with later develop- 
ments of English poetry—with poems, for example, like 
Shelley’s When the Lamp Is Shattered, or George Mere- 
dith’s Love in the Valley—than anything produced by the 
‘wits’ of the London coffee houses.” ‘The passage quoted 
from Mr. Boyd’s Appreciations and Depreciations had to 
do with Bernard Shaw. Important factors in Shaw’s work, 
Mr. Boyd showed, were due to his being Irish and Protest- 
ant. This passage began: “ His escape to London lifted 
Shaw not only out of the family environment, but also out 
of the atmosphere of political and religious concentration,” 
and ended: “ In short, as an Irish Protestant, no longer in 
direct contact with ‘the enemy,’ he could utter aloud the 
thoughts which tradition would have forced him to keep 
private lest he betray the cause of loyalism to its adver- 
saries.” Papraic CoLuM. 


The German Language 


IR: In the issue of the New Republic for August 24th, 

on page 110, S. R. Smith, in order to prove that Ger- 
many alone among the great nations has little ciaim to lit- 
erary distinction, asks you to quote one line of German 
literature. You gracefully obliged the writer by fittingly 
quoting: “In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Mei- 
ster.” In this connection the following correspondence 
may be of interest. On January 9th, after finishing read- 
ing President Wilson’s great State paper (with the four- 
teen points) I sent the following telegram to the President: 
“ Most hearty thanks and profound admiration for your 
great State paper. Followed your development since some 
time before your becoming president of Princeton. When 
finished reading your address that truthful sentence came 
into iny head, Es waechst der Mensch mit seinen Zielen.” 
On the following day I received the following letter from 
Mr. J. P. Tumulty, secretary to the President: “ The 
President has asked me to thank you warmly for your 
kind telegram of January 9th. He deeply appreciates 
your generous expressions of approval and your good will.” 

SAMUEL JAMES MELTZER. 


New York City. 


Puritanic Taboos 


IR: It is relevant to remark, apropos of the Puritan 
heritage of modern America, recently discussed by 
Mr. Baxter and others, that present day moralism does not 
date from the Puritans, whose ideals had become thoroughly 
putrefied by the middle of the nineteenth century; but 
rather from the insurgent middle and lower classes, who 
by this time had become strong enough to perpetuate their 
taboos. The Puritans took on fat and left the business 
of making ideals to their servants, and, since these had no 
idealistic capabilities, they gave us the taboos that Mr. 
Dreiser and his friends are growling over today. Indeed, 
one is tempted to suggest that if Mr. Dreiser knew more 
about history and less about nerves, his analyses of present 
day America would be given greater consideration. 
R. D. JAMEson. 


Moscow, Idaho. 
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The Reward for War’s Survivors 


Ge: Some months ago you printed an extract from one 
of my son’s letters which I sent to you. At that time 
he was in the American Ambulance Field Service on the 
Verdun front. After his time there expired he enlisted for 
naval aviation with the American forces; but on receiving 
an injury to his foot he was given an honorable discharge 
from all active service with the American forces. No: 
content to come home, he looked around for the most active 
work for which he was still fit, and found a place with the 
American Red Cross, Italian Ambulance Service. He has 
been in Italy since early in the year and is now with Section 
4, near Asiago. 

The enclosed extract from a recent letter is interesting, 
coming as it does from a lad 22 years of age. 

Annie G. Porarrr. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 

Zona vi GUERRA, ITALIA. 
June 8, 1918. 

I find that I’ve laid myself open to criticism by several 
statements favoring fair play for the Boche after the war. 
I suppose that it is not much use saying anything that could 
in any way be twisted to favor Fritz while America is in 
her present mood. A rather peculiar fact, but true withal, 
is that the closer you get to the actual front the less ex- 
pressed hatred toward the enemy you hear. An example 
of this was the beautiful military funeral given Baron von 
Richthofen by the bravest of England’s fighters, her avia- 
tors. ‘These nations that have been in the war three or 
four years have replaced the active hatred that they used 
to feel with a deep contempt, and now are devoting al! 
their energies to defeating him. But America seems to be 
in the first stage of the game. 

I have no love for the Germans. I’ve seen too much 
of their work. My big objection to this service is that 
I’m not helping to put something with a kick in it across the 
line to Fritzy. If we don’t win the victory that we're set- 
ting out for, and if the spirit of Prussianism still rules ir 
Germany after the war, I shall favor every form of socia! 
and commercial boycott that will tend to prevent German; 
from gathering together material for another like this, and 
also to keep her lying emissaries from permeating and cor- 
rupting the fabric of the Allied nations as she was doing 
in the pre-war days. But if we win—and we're going to 
win—I want the war to end with our victory. If the 
German people succeed in throwing off the Junker yoke 
and if they disavow all the crimes that have been com- 
mitted in the name of the German Government, I don’ 
believe in putting them up on a pedestal and getting sent'- 
mental over them, but neither do I believe in hanging suc) 
a millstone of scorn and reproach around their necks that 
they cannot pull themselves up again. 

All men who have fought in this war will agree on one 
thing—that is that this is the last war we want to figh' 
for some years to come. At the clean-up at the end of this 
we don’t want any rotting bits left around to fester and 
start another. Should a humiliated and defeated German) 
be boycotted by the rest of the world, one thought would 
soon rise foremost in her mind—to get even. As ov! 
vigilance relaxed, her agents would penetrate the weaker 
of the Allied Powers and begin efforts to swing them into 
alliance with her. Before long conditions would again 
similar to those of pre-1914. Those of us who survive th’s 
deserve something better than that for our efforts. 

LonosHaAw K. Porritt. 
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Creative America 


Letters and Leadership, by Van Wyck Brooks. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.00. 


T is not in the comic spirit that Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 

looks upon America. He is grim about America. Like 
Wordsworth writing of a flaccid England, or Tolstoy 
writing of a degenerate Europe, Mr. Brooks is all-includ- 
ing in his solemn denunciation. “The really effective ap- 
proach to life,” as he puts it, “is the poetic approach ” ; 
and the American approach is the acquisitive. ‘“ Why has 
it been impossible for us to compass the poetic view of life 
that has proved itself in other countries capable of so many 
wonderful things? It is because we have never been able 
to make any complicated imaginative demand upon life. 
Our field of reality has required such an over-development 
of our acquisitive instincts that our creative instincts have 
had no scope at all; and consequently we have never been 
able to rise above those two equally uncreative conceptions 
of human nature, the total depravity of Puritanism and 
that optimistic self-complacency which is Puritanism’s ob- 
verse and twin brother.” In view of these facts, or sup- 
positions, Mr. Brooks wants a revolution in American lit- 
erature, and, since “literature is a manifestation of so- 
ciety,” a revolution in the American attitude toward life. 
“We have no national fabric of spiritual experience,” he 
cries. We have no “common understanding on the crea- 
tive plane.” We must “envisage method,” of course, but 
we must “envisage method in terms of value.” We need 
a “new synthesis,” a mew set of reverences, a collective 
spiritual life. 

Before one examines these premises, the point of Mr. 
Brooks’s argument must be stated. He is not a religious 
evangelist. The word “ spiritual ” with him is loosely and 
readily interchanged with “ creative,” “ imaginative’ and 
“poetic.” He is a revivalist, but an esthetic revivalist, 
and he pours his high light on the leadership of letters. 
“Tt is art and literature which give the soul its higher 
values and make life worthy of intercession.” So he de- 
clares. But he feels he is one of a younger generation 
that turns away unsatisfied from “pragmatism.” He is 
separated “not only from our traditional leaders, but also 
from ovr awakeners, the pragmatists, who are so busily 
unfolding the social order of which they form an integral 
part.” What he needs is to see America join the other 
nationalist aspirants, rising “on the wings of a warm, 
humane, concerted endeavor, nation after nation, casting 
off whatever incubus of crabbed age, paralysis, tyranny, 
stupidity and sloth has lain most heavily on the people’s 
life, checking the free development of personality, retard- 
ing the circulation of generous ideas.” He wants a revolu- 
tion. He wants to see Americans “employed by civiliza- 
tion.” He wants to see us responsible and significant, “ in 
the name of an incalculably rich international humanity 
that beckons from the future.” 

In unfolding these aspirations Mr. Brooks leaves no 
doubt that he is intensely dissatisfied with his contempo- 
raries, “It is the level itself that is at fault in America.” 
And he imprisons those with whom he disagrees in tight 
classifications—intellectualists, mechanists, pragmatists, in- 
dividualists, materialists, oppositionists, animalists, localists. 
His jargon, in fact, is not unlike the jargon of the sociology 
which depresses him. He urges creative energy in dessi- 
cated phrases. He is drably eager for rude reality and 
gloomily earnest for joy. “As soon as the foundations of 
our life have been reconstructed and made solid on the basis 
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of an experience of which we have been shown the poten- 
tialities, all these extraneous, ill-regulated forces will rally 
about their newly-found centre.” Is this Van Wyck 
Brooks on the glory of life, or John Graham Brooks on 
the cooperative movement? In any case, it is the lingo of 
sociology undefiled. 


Mr. Brooks’s drabness and dryness are rather beside the 
real point of his book, however—the spiritual deficiency of 
America. He is sombre because everything in him that is 
sensitive, responsive, leal, is checked and baffled and baulked 
in acquisitive America. He sees America, for all its pros- 
perity and security, set a face of clay against the artist’s 
life. The country to which he adheres does not adhere 
to his own best impulses, his “ feelings and desires.” The 
language of Santayana and Bertrand Russell, of Pater and 
Morris and Ruskin, Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, is dead 
language in the ears of professors, critics, pragmatists, so- 
ciologists. America is dealing in small profits and quick 
returns, spiritually considered. It is in tune with the finite. 
And the “ poetic approach ” is barred. 


In one sense the indictment is paltry and shrill. Mr. 
Brooks does less than no credit to the abiding faith of 
Americans in certain great principles—a faith that does 
exist in contrast with the faith of dynastic monarchies, 
whatever failures in liberty and equality and fraternity 
have to be scored against industrialized America. Some- 
thing not unlike a whine, the historic whine of the Puritans, 
is to be heard in the accusations against “a race that has 
been too impatient and self-seeking to master its inner se- 
crets.”” America has inner secrets, secrets free as the wind 
and open as the stars, which are only incommunicable to the 
catechist. This is the defect in Mr. Brooks's premises— 
he beholds, so to speak, a New York nailed on the hideous 
cruciform of its streets and avenues, and he ignores the 
New York that built the Pennsylvania station and swung 
beautiful bridges across the river. One is just as typical in 
its creativeness as the other in its squalor ; and it makes argu- 
ment too mechanical to forget all creativeness. 

There remains, at the same time, a most pertinent, use- 
ful and consequential criticism adumbrated in these brief 
pages of Mr. Brooks. That is the criticism of America’s 
national gift for choking ideas, its refusal to attach suf- 
ficient value to any fresh inquiry into the meaning of life. 
What does life mean to most prosperous Americans? 
Heaven only knows. It would be a matter of superlatively 
small importance, of course, if the result of not-caring was 
equivalent to non-caring. But that is by no means the 
case. A dead soul is not the same as a non-soul, any more 
than a dead rat is the same as a non-rat. A dead soul 
stinks, most horribly. Out of the dead souls of America 
there emanates a gas more poisonous than the gas of bat- 
tlefields. It poisons art and literature and religion and 
philosophy and even science. The unquestioning soul holds 
himself immune from danger, of course. He feels it is per- 
fectly safe to disregard the immaterial and the impalpable. 
But the immaterial and the impalpable are just as neces- 
sary in life as beef and bread and coal and wood. With- 
out the breath of the eternities, there is no king but the 
maggot. The maggot that fattens on a dead soul may not 
wink at you out of the shaving-mirror, but he calls without 
any formal introduction the minute your soul expires, and 
begins lording it in your carcase. 

Nothing saves one’s carcase but a living soul, and it is 
that Mr. Brooks burns to proclaim. He is not quite clear 
how Americans become “ stunted, starved, thwarted, em- 
bittered, prevented from taking even the first step in self- 
development.” But he is immensely conscious that we 
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are deficient in intellectual tradition and sympathetic soil 
and need awareness of it, as well as great men and great 
ideals. America makes little place in its literature for 
those expressions that are the core of poetry and philos- 
ephy. National “ feelings and desires” are not commu- 
nicated or, as yet, communicable. 

The existence of this waste and impoverishment is the 
chief theme of Mr. Brooks. He has no definite programme 
for a new life. He is content to make a plea, an exalted 
and stirring plea, for a recognition of the situation. His 
book is not rounded. It is partial, inadequate, even harsh. 
But it leaves a powerful impression of those national in- 
sufficiencies which only a man who carries a different air 
about him can detect in the zones of custom. The pas- 
sion for a collective understanding of national life distin- 
guishes and elevates Mr. Brooks, and he is right in the em- 
phasis which he gives to his principal contention—that the 
life of ideas in America is shabby and impoverished, that 
the range and variety of spiritual experience are jealously 
circumscribed. The salvation of America as a civilization 
depends eventually on the acceptance and application of 
just such criticism. It is this that gives urgent importance 
to such a hint at a new synthesis. In that new synthesis 
there will be, must be, many elements that Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks is now despising and condemning, many ele- 
ments that are now misunderstood. But he is near the 
heart of the large consideration, the consideration of 


America’s spiritual life. 
F. H. 


A Book of Souls 


The Inferno, by Henri Barbusse. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $1.50. 


ORTUNATELY for the common peace of mind the 
average mentality is not given to analyzing, much less 
diagnosing, its own pains. Otherwise the realization of the 
complete and innate loneliness of the soul would be too 
much for the human equilibrium. As it is, the ordinary 
individual feels only a dim sense of something missing. His 
aura enfolds him like a chilly mist, and he instinctively 
huddles to the close warmth of human companionship. As 
he is never physically alone, he does not perceive the in- 
curable nature of his isolation, for it is only in solitude one 
becomes intimate with one’s entity. But let the cause of 
this vague unhappiness be once recognized and, like Bar- 
busse, one grows conscious of it as of a universal wound. 

Wherever people congregate one hears those gray cavities 
of souls crying out to be filled. Like greedy, shivering 
sparrows, they cluster about conflagrations and street acci- 
dents, or wherever life spills over. They are nowhere 
more in evidence than on the fringes of the great war; for 
there is no need to conscript people for service behind the 
lines. All the little chilly souls run out of their ennui as 
out of a shell. Each is eager to offer his services and re- 
ceive in return some reassuring warmth, some glance of the 
collective eye, some solid anchorage in the eternal slipping 
of things. 

Art has always recognized and expressed this common 
need ; sometimes almost satisfied it, as in Beethoven’s music, 
which seems to have tracked loneliness to its last retreat 
and emerged serenely master. Perhaps music, more than 
any other art born in the utter solitudes of the spirit, in- 
terprets it most completely. Even ragtime expresses that 
aimless running together of the feet of crowds. 
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The expression of this common longing for completion 
is part of the poignant appeal of all great art. It is carved 
in the heads of Donatello, shutting their secrets behind re. 
mote lips. It stares at us out of Leonardo’s portraits— 
Mona Lisa is an epic of the unapproachable loneliness of 
the soul. Shakespeare, like Michael Angelo, made for him- 
self too much company to sit long under its shadow, but 
that naked spirit of the Sonnets knew it, that spirit thar 
speaks to us so simply and starkly that we are never quite 
sure we understand him. 

But only the moderns began really to probe at the quick 
loneliness, examine and dissect it. In Maeterlinck it manj- 
fests itself in the fear of death. He approaches his theme 
as a brave child tip-toes forward to touch a shadow that 
appals him. And Chekhov, sober and bitterly sane, plumbs 
perhaps deeper than any other the ashen ennui and abysmal 
loneliness of the universal soul. 

For how little difference there is between races after all, 
Seen through that opacity that training and environment 
spreads before them like a curtain, men are essentially alike. 
This is a truth Barbusse brings out in The Inferno, as well 
as in his famous book Under Fire. And not only in the 
debate between the doctors, where even the old traditionalist 
admits: “ man is more closely knit to man than to his vague 
compatriots,” and that “ the cult of the fatherland ”’ is the 
cancer of the world, but in the mere depiction of the vivid 
and flitting characters of The Inferno. For these French 
souls grope in barren spaces, clutching and rebuffing each 
other, bored and unhappy as Chekhov's Russians. ‘Totally 
unlike the Slav writer in temperament and style, Barbusse 
yet sees with him eye to eye. 

How often one walking at night stares avidly at cur- 
tained windows, longing to open those crystal cases where 
life burns so secretly, and watch the gesticulating figures 
in the abandon of their unconsciousness. 

This is what Barbusse’s Inferno has done. 

Through a hole in the cracked plaster of the wall, he 
watches the people that come and go in the room with its 
common furniture “and the window like a human face 
against the sky.” 

Here the servant girl enters with her blackened hands 
and “ her body giving forth an unpleasant odor.” Believing 
herself alone, she does not disturb the dust of the room. 
And her gesture to her absent lover is dignified and beau- 
tiful. 

Here too come the children, and theirs is the one gracious 
idyl of the room. 

“Then I heard one of them stammer and say sadly, 
with almost a sob: 

“* We love each other dearly.’ 

“Then a tender phrase rose breathlessly, groping for 
words, timidly, like a bird just learning to fly: 

“* I'd like to love you more.’ ” 

Here is no suggestion of conflict. Both are as yet ur- 
conscious of their essential loneliness as of its impotent 
antidote. All joys are yet cupped for them, brimming and 
sweet, and tender and fragile they only brush each other 
like blossoms out of the eternal spring of the world: 

“Where were they? Everywhere, since they existed. 
They were on the banks of the Nile, the Ganges, or the 
Cydnus, on the banks of the eternal river of ages. The 
were Daphnis and Chloé, under a myrtle bush in the Greek 
sunshine, the shimmer of leaves on their faces, and theit 
faces mirroring each other. Their vague little convers* 
tion hummed like the wings of a bee, near the freshness of 
fountains and the heat that consumed the meadows, while in 
the distance a chariot went by, laden with sheaves.” 
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After the children, an intermittent procession passes 
through the room. Guilty lovers and strange women who 
whisper of love, but whose faces the watcher never sees, 
and the man dying of cancer and the pregnant woman, 

the ever bewildering miracle of life out of her 


racked and broken body. Here shivering entities huddle 

to dispel their awful loneliness, or to get a little 
imagined warmth by pressing their bodies together. Like 
the priest, to whom his faith is as a weapon to be levelled 
at the breast of the dying, each reaches blindly for the out- 
ward symbol, ignoring the divinity within. And each re- 
coils back into himself more alone than ever, and with a 
sense as of something outraged. For love, like an empress 
abased, is used to serve and carry, or amuse the jaded spirit, 
like a jester or a teller of public tales—or for anything save 
its own amazing glory. 

Amy, who sees it as a life line to drag her out of the 
addled river of her days, “toys with her lover’s hand ” 
and recalls their first meetings in a vain effort to restore 
their papier maché love: “ There was a void between them. 
Say what you will, do what you will, revolt, break into a 
passion, dispute, threaten—in vain. Isolation will con- 
quer you.” 

Later, her husband looks with a “ bestial indifference ” 
at her splendid nudity, uncovered as indifferently with the 
callousness of habit. He would rather embrace the servant 
girl with the dirty finger nails: “To have what one has 
not.” He would have love take the place of the smell of 
tar and ships landing at strange wharves, and gulls scream- 
ing against the sky. . . . But love will not dance before 
this clipped adventurer, whose soul, shrunk and limber, sits 
grayly at home, bequeathing its vagrancy to the flesh. And 
as the girl roughly eludes him, we remember that first 
gesture in the room and the letter that “ was the whitest 
thing in the world.” 

So they come and go; each in his own inferno threshing 
like the half of a broken whole, with quivering antennx 
reaching vainly for completion. And above them the 
watcher peers through the gray wall and warms his cold 
spirit against the authentic flame of their truth—that dis- 
solves about them in ashes. 

Even the embrace of Anna and her lover, who approach 
each other “like two tall flames,” has its inevitable recc'l. 
A shadow already slants across their full love, and we feel 
that they will soon look at one another anew out of their 
invincible loneliness. 

Barbusse seems to epitomize his idea of the human con- 
flict in the poet’s story of the mother and her child: “ Her 
cruel heart was full of one heart only. . . . It hated men 
and settled accounts with them like a destroying angel.” 
See, he seems to say, this hate of man to man, this tigerish 
struggle, may be traced to its first source in the mothers of 
men! But if it were true that the mother will defy men 
and subordinate all their issues to the survival of her child, 
her termagant devotion would destroy the very thing it 
helps to create, and war would become a thing of the past. 

For who would stay the march of the mothers, or deny 
their withholding arms? As it is, we truly see them 
“standing erect,” and perhaps they are “laughing with 
torn mouths,” but where are their “ fearful nails”? 

The translator has preserved well the beauty of Bar- 
busse’s style with its nervous yet fluid rhythms. Every 
simile is faultlessly keyed. The watcher, alone and an- 
guished in his room: “ There was only I that, stripped by 
the night, rose upward like a cry.” And: “I held my 
hands out toward the window, my outstretched fingers 
making them look like something torn.” And this of Anna’s 
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lover: . his great black eyes, in which I saw distinctly 
the white face of the woman floating like a swan.” 

In reading The Inferno one somehow thinks of Swinner- 
ton’s Nocturne—perhaps because he, too, sounds, though 
not so poignantly, that note of eternal isolation. But we 
see Mr. Swinnerton’s extraordinarily vivid characters as 
through an open door, and we are conscious always of the 
rank opacity of their flesh. The Frenchman’s creations are 
like naked spirits—spirits seen through the pale luminosity 
of that J that enfolds them like an aura. This astounding 
ego encompasses and absorbs all that it envisions. The re- 
sult is that we do not look through “a hole in the wall” 
at substantial people walking about, but through the lighted 
rift in a soul where strangely glowing shadows pass and 
repass. Even Anna’s minutely described and shining body 
gleams faint as the reflection through a stained glass win- 
dow. 


As Mr. O’Brien says in his fine and sympathetic preface, 
the book sweeps away life’s illusions. But I cannot agree 
with him that it holds out any new hope—unless indeed 
of future repetitions of “‘ The word that does not lie” and 
of the sign of a prophet or of a great book or of a song. 

Eternal isolation, and yet eternal miracle—immensity 
within us—all the vast circumference of life, and all divine 
that is. . . . This is the essence of the author’s final il- 
lumination. If it be true, men are lonely Gods, incapable of 
fusing with each other, yet each seeking completion in the 
outward shadow of what lies within. And so it would 
seem that there can be no end to the human conflict, but 
that souls must go on crashing into each other's orbits like 
contending worlds. Lota Rince. 
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National Self-Government 


National Self-Government, by Ramsay Muir. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.75. 


VERY generalization is, in some measure, the delib- 
erate thief of truth; and when one looks back over 

the vast area Professor Ramsay Muir has here endeavored 
to survey, perhaps one’s main feeling is of satisfaction that 
in a volume which, as he tells us, is “designed for the 
use of the ordinary intelligent citizen who is neither an 
expert historian nor a professed political philosopher,” there 
should be so little to which serious objection can be taken. 
Yet there are serious defects in the book. The background 
of the war throws its shadow too vividly over the whole. 
History is made too greatly a preparation for aligning Eng- 
land and France on the side of freedom and Germany on 
the side of despotism. Not even the most enthusiastic pa- 
triot will be tempted to believe that the convictions for 
assault in Germany were (p. 276) exactly one thousand 
times as frequent as those in England and Wales without 
reference to the authority relied upon, or explanation 
thereof. Liberty, it is at least probable, has roots far wider 
and far subtler than Professor Muir’s brilliant simplicity 
would make obvious. The problem of the division of pow- 
ers is assuredly far more complex than he seems (p. 26) to 
make it; and the method by which its dangers have in 
America been overcome is not the rigid discipline of party, 
but, as Mr. Harlow has shown in an admirable treatise, 
the committee system of Congress. But, when criticisms 
like this have been made, it remains fairly true that Pro- 
fessor Muir’s book is a valuable contribution to the gen- 
eral task of political education. We badly need the service 
of the expert in the interpretation of historic evolution to 
the man in the street. We are so much the deposit of the 
past that we become unintelligible without constant refer- 
ence to the traditions we inherit; and until some ‘divinely 
inspired successor of Green will do for institutional history 
what he did for the English people, Professor Muir’s book, 
by its eloquence and its valuable insistence upon the com- 
parative method, will hold the field by its own just deserts. 
Certain principles that it lays down are worth more 
than passing comment because they indicate the attitude 
of an acute critic to foreign institutions. Professor Muir 
is probably right in his insistence that the American system 
of a division of powers is unfortunate; but it is not thus 
lightly to be dismissed. One of the gravest concerns of 
political science is to prevent the too-great concentration 
of power at any point in the state. That was the root of 
Montesquieu’s famous doctrine; and certainly both he and 
his disciples deserve credit for an insight as applicable to 
our day as to their own. Indeed it may be urged with jus- 
tice that the present position of the executive in every great 
state can hardly help but suggest a balance to be redressed. 
Nor does Professor Muir seem fully to grasp the perspec- 
tive in which the right of judicial review must be set. The 
whole point of allowing a judiciary to set aside measures 
lies in the fact that it is, after all, the most securely inde- 
pendent power in the state; and the notion of a written 
constitution implies the existence of a body to interpret it. 
The idea, so popular to the professionally radical mind, 
that the courts are less representative of the nation than 
the legislature and ought not, therefore, to review the lat- 
ter’s acts, is not only stupid, but irrelevant. It is not to 
that canon of judgment that the power of judicial review 
relates. It is based upon the fact that certain ideas were 
deemed too fundamental in their nature to be subject to 
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change by the ordinary act of the legislature. Everyon 
can see, for instance, that it would be unwise to allow Cop. 
gress to change the length of the Presidential term at will; 
and some institution there must be to safeguard againg 
usurpation of that kind. And in a federal commonwealth 
like America, it is not too much to say that the very exis. 
ence of the union hinges upon this power; and even in , 
unitary state like France distinguished professors who are 
also socialists look to a coming institution of such a powe; 
as the one adequate method of securing a full government, 
responsibility to the basic purpose of the state. In Eng. 
land, of course, the theory of parliamentary sovereignty 
and the absence of a written constitution have rendered 
judicial review unnecessary; but already the Parliament 
act has conferred a kindred power upon the speaker in r. 
lation to money-bil!s, and there is room for much specul;. 
tion as to the future of parliamentary sovereignty itself. 

Professor Muir insists with justice upon the immeng 
power exerted by the civil service of the modern state; 
though he is hardly happy in selecting France as an instance 
of that power. There is, indeed, here a problem of the 
gravest magnitude. It is, on the one hand, evident that 
the business of a great state cannot be left, as it is in Amer. 
ica so largely left, to the benevolent amateur. Yet it js 
not less clear that immediately we enter the twilight of the 
official and expert world, we encounter a spirit that is hos. 
tile to what is most fundamental in democracy. It is u- 
questionable that there are few problems to which such at- 
tention must in the future be paid. Probably, as Mr. 
Graham Wallas has suggested, much can be done by the 
conference of greater publicity as when the civil servant 
signs the report for which he is really responsible; still 
more can doubtless be achieved by the careful association 
of officials on committees of the legislature by co-option. 
The more the democratic state embarks upor greater re- 
sponsibility, the higher will be the effort needed to ward 
off an inevitable tendency to the kind of paternalism which 
Bismarck made the subtlest weapon of his tyranny. The 
root of the response to the problem has certainly not, as yet, 
been discovered. 

Professor Muir emphasizes with eloquence the impos: 
bility of a world in which democracy and autocracy su 
sist side by side. But his interpretation here suffers from 
a capital defect which is the more curious in one who has 
lived with keen eyes in the last four years. Democracy, 
for him, seems always to imply parliamentary democracy; 
and he does not seem to admit that its implications are fa 
wider. Yet the one great internal discovery of the war in 
England has been the impossibility of leaving side by side 
political institutions that are democratic and industrial it 
stitutions that are oligarchical. Whatever the defects of 
Marx—and Professor Muir enumerates them with co 
thusiasm—he did at least understand the subtle fashion 
which the economic system invades every nook and cranny 
of the body politic. To be an elector of the sovereign per 
ple is not worth very much to a half-starved worker in: 
sweatshop in Whitechapel. Professor Muir himself mus 
have been impressed by the relation between the growin 
strength of trade-unionism and attention in Parliament 
the workers’ needs. There is a real possibility that, in th 
near future, legislatures will be less the makers of laws 
than the organs for their registration. The sovereign stat 
of the nineteenth century has reached its apogee; and wt 
shall do well to remember the warning of a great Fren¢ 
thinker not to confound the institutions to which we havt 
grown accustomed with the necessary elements of social 
organization. H. J. L. 
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IMPORTANT FICTION 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
OF THE APOCALYPSE 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. Author 
of “The Shadow of the Cathedral.” 
Net, $1.90 
First edition exhausted. 
Second issued Sept. 20, third on press. 


Authorized Translation by 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 
“Powerful and masterful . . . altogether 
successful . . . by Spain’s greatest novelist.” 

—New York Sun. 

“So far the distinguished novel of the war. 
Senor Ibanez sees it through eyes that are 
world wide in their sweep and with a mind 
that is very pitiful and human.”—Brooklyn 


Eagle. 

” The New York World counts this as pre- 
eminent among works of fiction on the war, 
a romance of the type which compels an in- 
ternational recognition.” 

“A great novel, one of the three or four 
outstanding novels of the war, rich and 
yaried in scene, human in its characteriza- 
tion, and, above all, refreshingly straight- 
forward and conclusive on the subject of 
the Germans and their methods of warfare.” 
—The Globe, New York. 


A DREAMER UNDER ARMS 


By F. G. HURRELL Net, $1.50 
A delicate sympathetic story of a beautiful, 
and sensitive nature groping and growing 
through life at the front into a fine sense of 
the purpose of the war. 


SALT or The Education of 


Griffith Adams 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 

Third Edition. Net, $1.50 
“This book is assuredly one that must be 
very seriously reckoned with among the im- 
portant fiction of today.”"—New York Trib- 


BEFORE THE WIND 


By JANET LAING 

Third Edition. Net, $1.50 
Out of the maze of war stories this original 
and whimsical conception comes as a dis- 
tinct change and relief. Yet it by no means 
lacks strength and timeliness. 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 

Author of “ E] Supremo.” Net, $1.50 
“Mr. White without sacrificing historical 
accuracy has been able to write a story of 
long ago that not only brings the past vividly 
before our eyes, but also keeps us interested.” 
—Boston Post. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
COULDN’T-GET-OVER-IT 


By ALFRED SCOTT BARRY Net, $1.50 
“Charming in its cleverness and its emo- 
tional appeal ... whimsical pathos and 
tender humor, oddly compounded.”—New 
York Sun. 


Fourteenth Edition. 


UNDER FIRE 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 
Translated by Fitzwater Wray. 
‘All I have heard discussing it are agreed 
on its literary beauty, and its tremendously 
real significance. It is a splendid thing to 
have written a Romance from which history 
will borrow.”—Edmond Rostand. 


Net, $1.50 





JUST READY 
THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS 


By the RIGHT HON. J. M. ROBERTSON, M. P. 

The author outlines from the economic standpoint the main lines 
along which “a rise in the quantity and quality of pleasureable 
life” may be hoped for. He examines in turn Education, Labor, 
Land, Capital, Commerce and Population. Net, $5.00 


THE NEAR EAST FROM WITHIN 


By ****, an ANONYMOUS BUT QUALIFIED AUTHOR 

These revelations of the sinister activities of the Kaiser in regard 
to the Balkans, Turkey and Egypt, explain much that has been 
hitherto confused. The absorbing narrative has been since soon 
after its first issue entirely unobtainable in this country. Net, $5.00 


UNUSUAL AND ABSORBING RECORDS 
THE SILENT WATCHERS 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE, Author of “The Lost Naval 
Papers ” 

A fascinating account, stimulating appreciation of the spirit and 

the deeds of the vast unsleeping British navy. The author's 

sources of information are the highest and his narrative power 

most unusual. Net, $2.00 


GENERAL FOCH AT THE MARNE 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 

An animated, yet carefully detailed description of the fighting in 
and near the Marshes of Saint-Gond, and the operations centering 
around the decisive moment in the great battle which was possibly 
the critical turning point of the whole war. Net, $1.75 


ON IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS, Author of “ The Socialist Move- 
ment in England ”’ 
No one believes that things in general can ever again be as before 


the war, but who ean solve the coming problems of demobilization, 
industrial control, taxation, foreign relations and a dozen more? 
Mr. Villiers’ ideas are so sane and clearly put that his book is a 


welcome contribution to any discussion of the future. Net, $2.50 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 
By HELEN MAROT 

The big idea underlying this book is, “ How can America’s war- 
awakened industrial efficiency be maintained in peace times with- 
out Prussianizing the workers?” It is vital. Net, $1.50 


A VILLAGE IN PICARDY 


By RUTH GAINES, Author of “ Treasure Flower,” ete. 

A simple, direct, notably charming account of a rehabilitation 
work in France, of so great value that probably no later work of 
the kind will be undertaken without reference to this record of 
what was there done and learned by the Smith College Relief 
Unit in France. Net, $1.50 


AMONG LITTLE BOOKS THAT TOUCH THE HEART 


WHEN CHENAL SINGS THE 
“MARSEILLAISE” And Other Sketches 


By WYTHE WILLIAMS Net, 50 cents 
A little masterpiece by the author of “ Passes by the Censor.” 


THE BELOVED CAPTAIN Sitc:cnes 
Sketches 

By DONALD HANKEY, Author of “ A Student in Arms” 

No finer interpretation of the meaning of army life has ever been 

written. Net, 50 cents 
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‘Beware when the 
great God lets loose a 


| thinker on the planet.” 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE 
EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


An Autobiography 


With an Introduction by 
HENRY CABOT LODGE 





Henry Adams, son and confidential 
secretary to Charles Francis Adams, 
the American Minister to England dur- 
ing the Civil War, wrote his auto- 
biography entirely in the third person, 
as though he were merely a curious 
spectator probing the depths of an- 
other’s life. To him his rich experiences 
as observer from behind the scenes of 
the great men and moments of history, 
and his friendships with John Hay, La 
Farge, and many other statesmen and 
artists of two continents were merely 
episodes in his search for a clue to the 
riddle of existence. Writing thus from 
an entirely new angle, he produced a 
book unique in all literature. Ever 
since its private printing by the author, 
when it was hailed by the few privi- 
leged to read it as one of the world’s 
greatest autobiographies, its publica- 
tion has eagerly awaited. Now 
that it is ready, we believe it will more 
than be found to justify its description 
by the New York Evening Post as 
*‘one of the most original, amusing, 
and piquant books ever written.”’ 


Demi quarto. $5.00 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 














NON-RESISTANCE: 
CHRISTIAN OR PAGAN? 


By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, 
D.D., Litt. D., LL.D. 


A vigorous refutation of the pacifist’s argu- 
ment, constituting an effective answer to John 
Haynes Holmes’ “‘New Wars for Old.’’ Dr. 
Bacon has written with the specific purpose 
of refuting the demoralizing propaganda of 
non-resistant pacifism. Paper, 50 cents 


RADIO - DIAGNOSIS OF 
PLEURO-PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS 


By F. BARJON. 
Translated by James Albert Honeij, M. D. 


Sets forth the interpretation of the shadows 
in various chest affections, emphasizing the 
scope of Roentgenological diagnosis, the im- 
portance of co-operation between the clinician 
and Roentgenologist, and the value of sup- 
plementing with laboratory findings the 
radioscopic findings. 

The Medical Department of the United 
States Army is using this book in its X-Ray 
Division. 


Cloth, 78 illustrations, $2.50 
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Dostoevsky Stories 


The Gambler, by Fyodor Dostoevsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


HY was not Poor Folk, the first of Dostoevsky’s 

stories, given first place in this latest volume of the 
American edition? It is a better story than The Gambler 
and has a quiet pathetic fragrance about it that is pleasing 
after the intense and complex drama by Dostoevsky’s longer 
creations. It is a series of letters between a poor old man 
and the girl governess he is befriending after she has been 
seduced by the unaccountable gentleman who later turns up 
tomarry her. The beginning of the efforts of her ineffec- 
tual old friend is not very clear, but his letters, written 
from the background of a tenement of wretched people, 
even poorer than he, present his touching reverence for her, 
his pitiful little subterfuges about money, his kindly gar- 
rulity. And from some nearby lodging she answers him, 
uneasy that he should be denying himself for her, proud 
in her effort to keep herself together, bitterly perplexed as 
to what is to become of her. But the story does not need 
too definite a setting. It is a quivering drama of inner 
feelings. The analysis is exquisite. The motives and emo- 
tions that struggle in these sorely tried hearts are pictured 
with all the precision and warm understanding of Dostoev- 
sky's last great epic of the Karamazovs. Dostoevsky is 
never simple, but this early story has a freshness of outline, 
an artlessness of plot, that make it seem more simply set 
on the human level than his later works. 

If Poor Folk of all his stories seems the least obsessed, 
the third story in this volume — The Landlady — shows 
almost the pure material of dream. The story is not ex- 
travaganza, for in extravaganza you know that the author 
is amusing himself along with you. The frightful intensity 
of the emotional tone precludes any amusement here. 
Neither does the narrative purport to be a conventional 
dream-story, where the narrator wakes dutifully at the end 
and brings us all back comfortably to real life again. We 
cannot take all the characters as mad, the strange old man, 
the lovely passionate girl, and the sick student who so 
queerly gets taken in to lodge with them. Can we take it 
all as anything but fantasy, the rawest material of dream, 
unworked, unvarnished? This blazing girl is as totally in- 
comprehensible as the melodramatic fortunes which she 
relates to the young invalid. And the denouement of their 
disappearance only leaves the mystery thicker. Yet here is 
the story in black and white, engraved with the same deep 
conviction of Poor Folk. What are we to conclude, ex- 
cept that this weird story had an intense inner meaning for 
Dostoevsky, that these characters symbolized some ardent 
desire which expressed itself in this occult form and so gave 
his soul relief? Can we explain The Landlady, except as a 
blazing formless chip flung off from his imaginative fire 
into the darkness? In a story like The Gambler you have 
the finished workmanlike product, the dream moulded into 
the contours of conscious life. 














Contributors 


H. SipesotTHam, formerly military critic of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian's History of the War. He is a contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly. 


ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT, a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
College, and the author of French Perspectives. She 
has been in France for several months and is con- 











tributing a series of articles to the New Republic. 
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120 CLAREMONT AVYENUB 


Examinations for Admission, September 30th to October 10th 








Address Teacher, care of Tue New REPUBLIC. 





WANTED, by teacher of broad experience and training, a 
position as teacher and companion to a child needing indi- 
vidual care. Capable of taki entire charge. References. 











HOUSEKEEPER — Intelligent, refined woman understanding 
housekeeping thoroughly, desires position in country where she 
can have her two children with her. Mrs. J. H. Korthewer, 


147 West 90th Street, New York City. 
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FROM BERLIN 
TO BAGDAD 


By George Schreiner 


Author of “ The Iron Ration ” 


Orient—odalisques of beauty and 

mystery—perfumed, veiled, sen- 

suous—-what has become of 
them? The men are as greedy, brutal, 
barbarous—yet the harem is fast dis- 
appearing. What are they doing about 
it? 


Captain Schreiner was, for almost a 
year, general newspaper correspondent 
for the American press in Turkey. He 
made friends with the Sultan, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, the Vice-General- 
issimo of the Ottoman forces, the woman 
who, as poet, educator, reformer, has 
done more for her people than any other 
woman in the world. He saw the re- 
yolting luxury of the rich—the unspeak- 
able wretchedness of the poor—all the 
beauty and romance—all the filth and 
degradation of the country “ where vir- 
tue is a luxury.” 


Tone luxurious women of the 


Get this brilliant narrative of a 
little-known world at your book- 
seller’s today. Illustrated. $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 

















You Can Take 


Your Place 


among the builders of the ney 
world the war is making, only ; 
you are trained. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
for COMMUNITY WORKERs 
will give you a one year’s cour 
that will prepare you for profes 
sional work in 











For boys and girls from 
2 to 9 years 






The aim of the school is to 
prepare each child for a com- 
plete life, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of the 
social group. All-day activi- 
ties make best use of advan- 
tages of city life. Hot lunches 
served. Afternoon trips in 
connection with school work. 
Large roof playground; car- 
pentry shop; auditorium for 
music and dancing; outdoor 
nature study; modelling and 
drawing. Particular attention 
to spoken French and Science. 
Write for booklet. 







Federal and Siate Community Labor Bureax; 
Industrial Housing 


Organisation of Recreation in Munition ong 
Shipbuilding Towns 








Work of the Community Training Camp 
Activities 









Community Councils of Defense 


Helping Organise the National Programme 
in every Americon Community for Health 





Community Centres, Child Welfare Services 







100 per cent of our students find positio; 
waiting. For catalog and complete inf 
mation address 


Margaret Naumburg 


Director 






ABIGAIL A. FREEMAN, Registr: 


34 OW. 
est 68th Street, New York 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 






























For Information on 


Conditions which In- Price of Basie Com. 

fluence Business modities 

| Changes Foreign Trade 

Trend of Business Stock and Bond 

Thought Averages 

oe —— and Stock Tables for Weeki 

ommen 7 ve State | 
Money, Exchange, Fi- 7 eeeve Sisk 


nancial Transactions ‘ : ™ 
Commercial Failures 





The Metal Barometer 





Cost of Money 





Every intelligent and truly progressive Building Permits en ed 
> . . c l 1s 
individual should know about these Tanetlen end ‘Pax Open Market Quota] 


Fundamental Laws : 
1) The Law of Unity and Cure of Disease SEE THE ANNALIST § 


—Steel, Lron 
Stock Exchange 


Bank Clearings 


Statements tions 





A Weekly Magazine of Finance, Commerce and 


With no obligation on my part te &k it, send me a copy 
of your 438 Page Book—N. <3 Cure. m7 at the end of five 


days I decide to keep it, I Gh cane. ree $2.15; otherwise 
I will ask you to tell me where to send 1 ee ek asa sben cebed Mees eh bacescee oe 


BED nd be 60 00 0.006 00.9000 000600 00mes ested egt secsgce RG. scald Guagsion deeb eanemad els coee Pe 


The Law of Periodicity PP atlas he 2 
_wirt—becae they are the Foundation u whick a 
Po ae eh Sears | 
i basic Laws in their relation to Health and Disease was At news stands, 10 cents a copy 
i covered by Dr. Lindlabr—a genius of the present age. 
: goepation of these Laws is explained in the wonderfel Subscription Rates: 
‘ ° One year..$4.00 Six months..$2.00 Three months. . $1. 
“‘ Nature Cure Philosophy ” 
-———~—~—-MAIL THIS CouPON-————— ag a as Olas aah enprearaeaens om = 
NATURE OURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
525 South Ashiand Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Tur ANNALIST, Times Square, New York: 
ge ayy Enclosed find $1.00 for a 3 months’ subscription. 
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COOL, JOAN and PETER 
ir’s cour 
or profe 

‘*The strongest novel Mr. Wells has yet given 
bor Bureaus to the public, and the one most likely to 
Re leave a lasting impression.’’—New York Herald 
ining Camp 
Programme OU have had a foretaste of this book in certain sections 
ayy of it that have been appearing in the New Republic. 
mnplete ak The strip at the foot of this page brings you the complete 
i book (just published by the Macmillan’s $1.75 net), and a 
w York year of the New Republic, both for five dollars—the price 


of the weekly alone after November 9, 1918. 


L on 


You who are readers of the New Republic, but not sub- 





























i¢ Com- scribers, are urged to accept this offer. It means, not 
le only the possession of an important new book, but of the 
ond New Republic at a considerable saving (the price will be 
15 cents per copy after November 9th—$7.80 a year), and 
oad Sete: throughout what promise to be the critical months of the 
A war. (Current subscriptions will be extended a year on 
Failures these terms by the immediate return of the coupon below.) 
“y 
mhange 
ns 
st Quotes 
(UMS SNATLASTUA OM MEM ANA A I oo MMU UMM — © 
ST i dil HOM 
—ascsen ene es ae ae ae ae §=6©6Mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City = que eee cee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
ree and i AN UE a sma tem “mrs miners 
/ “ Never has Mr. Wells employed z For the enclosed five dollars please 
ad the English language with such send me postpaid “ Joan and Peter, 
r consummate skill.” enter ee 
_—atae York Tr; and extend my subscription to The 
ae —New York Tribune. New Republic for one year. 
“ One of Mr. Wells’ finest achteve- ; 
cription. ° . : N DE Sdisawpespbweewarteceoasecsrcecsees : 
ments, deserving the widest aud1- ; 
ya nenere® ence.” 
a —Philadelphia Press. AdMrESS «66.10. 1s eee eee ee eves ne 
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How I intordapd My Memory 


In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“ Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 
dison Sims of ttle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation 
work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “Jisten in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I 
could get it out. “ He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things than 
that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each 
man’s business and telephone numer, for 
good measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did, except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid 
order. 





When I met Mr. Roth again—which 
you may be sure I did the first chance I 

ot—he rather bowled me over by saying 
in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a 
magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things 
which seem so miraculous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. 
Roth, “ was originally very faulty. Yes it 
was—a really poor memory. On meeting 
a man I would lose his name in thirty 
seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United 
States, many of whom I have met but 
once, whose names I can call instantly on 
meeting them.” 


“ That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system 
and you will find it—not hard work as 
you might fear—but just like playing a 
fascinating game, I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in 
forty-eight states to find that I had learned 
in about one hour—how to remember a 
list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from C. TWouis Allen, 
who at 32 years became president of a 
million dollar corporation, the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company of New York, 
makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 


most fascinating subject. Usually 
these courses invalve a t deal of 
drudgery, but thi has m nothing 


but pure pk 2sere all the way through. 
I have derived much benefit from tak- 
ing the course of instruction and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best part of it. 
I shall be glad of an opportunity to 
recommend your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
“scared stiff” on my feet—because I 
wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or 
in a business meeting, or in any social 
gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it 
all is that I have become a good conver- 
sationalist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant 
I need it most. I used to think a “hair 
trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 
man of us has that kind of a memory if 
he only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
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years, to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders ip 
your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any. 
one in our office say “I guess” or “| 
think it was about so much” or “I forget 
that right now” or “I can’t remember” 
or “I must look up his name.” Now they 
are right there with the answer—like 
shot. 

Have you ever heard of “ Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a 
bit from a letter of his that I saw last week: 

“ Here is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell: Mr. Roth has a most remarkable 
Memory Course. It is simple, and easy 
as falling off a log. Yet with one hour 
a day of poe, anyone—lI don’t care 
who he is—can improve his Memory 
100% in a week and 1000% in six 
months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corpora- 
tion for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and 
see what a wonderful memory you have 
got. Your dividends in increased earning 
power will be enormous. 


Victor Jones 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Cor- 
poration, the publishers of the Roth Men- 
ory Course, that once you have an oppor- 
tunity to see in your own home how easy 
it is to double, yes, triple your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are 
willing to send the course on free exam- 
ination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men an 
women who have used the course, sen 
only $5 in full payment. You take 1) 
risk and you have e to gain, # 
mail the coupon now before this remark- 
able offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dept. 159, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Publish The {ocependent and Harper! 
ere of ts *) ( 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons. I will either remail the 
course to you within five days after its receip' 
or send you $5. 
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